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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international! affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





Canada and the United States: Mutual Interests and Ideals 


Remarks by Secretary Dulles * 


On behalf of President Eisenhower I congrat- 
ulate The Pilgrims of the United States on this 
dinner in honor of the distinguished Prime Min- 
ister of Canada [John Diefenbaker]. We thank 
you, sir, for having consented to be with us and to 
address us. We are always eager to hear from the 
Head of Government of the great nation that is 
our neighbor to the north. 

For my part, I shall take only a few moments to 
recall some of the basic reasons why our two coun- 
tries work together in the world in close associa- 
tion. This association is, of course, not exclusive. 
For example, Canada has the association repre- 
sented by the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
which is one of the great forces for peace, freedom, 
and stability in the world. And we too have 
various international associations. 


The Atlantic Community 


But to turn to the association of Canada and 
the United States, I first note that we are both At- 
lantic Ocean countries. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to both of us that the other side of the 
Atlantic should be in the hands of the nations 
that are our friends—indeed, more than friends. 
Canada and the United States have historic and 
precious ties with the United Kingdom. From it 
each of us has derived its independence and much 
of its political, social, and juridical fabric. 

Our peoples have bonds of race, religion, and 
culture with many of the peoples of Europe. To- 
gether with them we form part of an international 
community, often called the Atlantic Community. 
It is the product of centuries of striving and sacri- 


Made before The Pilgrims of the United States at New 
York, N. Y., on Oct. 28 (press release 646). 
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fice for human freedom and welfare. It is the 
principal exponent of what is often called West- 
ern or Judeo-Christian civilization. The members 
of that Community are determined to stay strong 
and united. Their purpose is now manifested most 
significantly by the North Atlantic Treaty and 
its organization. Under this treaty there has 
developed a powerful military establishment, to 
which all the members contribute. There is also 
the permanent North Atlantic Council, which pro- 
vides a forum where the worldwide foreign poli- 
cies of the members are discussed. There is thus 
developing a practice of consultation on foreign 
policy that is unique. 

Never before have so many nations worked to- 
gether so intimately in the realm of peaceful po- 
litical effort. Each, proud of its independence, 
recognizes that, under present conditions, inde- 
pendence can be preserved only by the practice 
of interdependence. 

All of the members of NATO have contributed 
to building this novel and significant peacetime 
structure. But it can be said without fear of 
contradiction that special contributions have been 
made by Canada and by the United States. Thus 
we work side by side to preserve the Atlantic 
Community, not merely as a relic from the past but 
as a dynamic force adapting itself to new condi- 
tions so as to preserve its capacity to serve both 
its own people and the welfare of mankind. 


Security of the Western Pacific 


Each of our countries has also developed from 
east to west to become Pacific as well as Atlantic 
nations. As such, it is of the utmost importance 
to us that the Pacific Ocean, like the Atlantic 
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Ocean, should remain a friendly ocean, with its 
further shores held by governments which belong 
to the free world. It would be grave for both of 
us if the Sino-Soviet bloc were to succeed in its 
announced purpose to expel Western influence 
and strength from the western Pacific and to or- 
ganize that area in hostility to us. 

So far there is no comprehensive organization 
of the free-world countries of the Pacific com- 
parable to the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, which serves the Atlantic Community. There 
is the eight-nation Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty, and the United States has bilateral 
security treaties with the Republics of the Philip- 
pines, Korea, and China, and with Japan. While 
Canada has preferred not to join in collective- 
defense arrangements or treaty responsibility in- 
volving the securing of the western Pacific, we 
know that that does not indicate any lack of Ca- 
nadian concern about the Pacific. Canada con- 
tributed significantly to the United Nations forces 
which fought in Korea, and Canada serves on the 
international commission in Indochina. Canadian 
sympathy, understanding, and association with the 
security problems of the Far East, although not 
formalized, are nonetheless real. 


Significance of the Arctic Area 


Then there is the Arctic Ocean. Northern Can- 
ada and our new State, Alaska, hold a contiguous 
frontier along that ocean. The other side of that 
ocean, unhappily, is held by forces that are not 
friendly. That polar area assumes great signifi- 
cance in this age of jet planes, missiles, and nuclear 
weapons. Our two countries are no longer sep- 
arated from a potential enemy by the vast reaches 
of friendly oceans and friendly nations to the 
east and to the west. The Arctic area, until re- 
cently an impenetrable defensive barrier, now 
constitutes a zone that is easily and rapidly tra- 
versed. Today the contiguous frontiers of Canada 
and the United States in the north constitute a 
front line of defense. It is probably the line that 
any enemy would first seek to breach in the event 
of general war. 

We have tried to make of this northern area 
one where there would be international inspection 
to reduce the risk of surprise attack. Last April 
the Soviet Union complained of what, in fact, 
were nonexistent alert flights by United States 
bombers in the northern area. In response the 
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United States and Canada proposed in the United 
Nations Security Council that, in order to elimi- 
nate the fears which were felt on both sides, there 
be established an international inspection of the 
Arctic area. That would make it less possible for 
anyone to mount a sudden massive surprise attack 
through the new and short routes over the top of 
the world. This proposal was supported in the 
Security Council by every member except the So- 
viet Union. But the Soviet Union vetoed our 
proposal.? 

The Soviet Union can scarcely blame us if we 
conclude that it has aggressive dispositions in this 
area which it desires to conceal. That is an un- 
happy conclusion, but it is one that Soviet conduct 
compels us to accept. But our peaceful prefer- 
ence is clear. Whenever the Soviet Union wants 
to know what are our Arctic dispositions, so that 
it cannot be taken by surprise or act on what might 
be miscalculations, it can have that knowledge, 
provided only it is willing to reciprocate. In the 
meantime we have no choice but to continue to 
cooperate to build deterrent and defensive forces. 
Our northern frontiers need to be manned and de- 
fended by closely interlocking efforts. I am happy 
to say that such a system is in fact in efficient 


operation. 


The Sharing of Beliefs 


I have given you reasons of strategy, based on 
geography, as to why Canada and the United 
States need to act together. We are, however, 
bound together by considerations much more basic 
than those I have so far mentioned. We are not 
only nations of the Atlantic, Pacific, and the 
Arctic. We are nations of the free, animated by 
a similar faith. 

Our peoples predominantly believe that each in- 
dividual human being has his origin and destiny 
in God and thus has a spiritual nature and 
personal dignity. 

We believe that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with rights to think, to believe, and to 
choose, and that men cannot be justly deprived 
of these rights by any government or group of men, 
however powerful. 

We believe that all men should have equal 
opportunity. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of May 12, 1958, p. 760, 
and May 19, 1958, p. 816. 
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We believe that just government rests upon 
the consent of the governed. 

We believe that the basic guides to human action 
derive not from the arbitrary fiat of government 
but from the love of fellow man, the self-controls 
and self-restraint which are enjoined by moral 
law. 

As against such beliefs stands the atheistic, 
materialistic creed of international communism. 
According to that creed, human beings are merely 
animated particles of matter; they need to be 
brought into order and harmony, of deed and 
thought, by being subjected to a dictatorship that 
will compel them to conform to a master plan of 
universal scope. Only thus, it is taught, can there 
be total harmony, maximum productivity, and 
world peace. 

Relatively few people are genuine adherents of 
international communism. But these are fanati- 
cal, and they aggressively promote their creed at 
all times, in all places, and by all means. Force, 
fraud, and propaganda are invoked whenever it 
seems that it will serve their purposes. Already 
by such means they have subjected the govern- 
ments of all or major parts of 16 nations to their 
direction. Thus they impose their will upon one- 
third of all the people of the earth. Their prop- 
aganda and their subversive apparatus operate 
in every one of the still free countries, 

This menace can be successfully countered only 
as those who believe as we believe see to it that 
their faith, in unison, becomes a dynamic force. 
We must resist at all times and at all places the 
challenge of communism and not only resist but 
manifest our own faith by works so creative and 
so beneficent that their influence is a positive 
force, felt throughout all the world, including 
those areas now dominated by international com- 
munism. 

The peoples of Canada and of the United States 
cherish the same ideals and faith in democratic 
ways. We work closely together, with other of 
the more developed free-world nations, to assist 
countries which are less developed. 

One important means of organizing and chan- 
neling our efforts in Asia is the so-called Colombo 
Plan. Both Canada and the United States ac- 
tively participate in the plan. In a few days we 
shall both be attending its annual meeting, to be 
held this year at Seattle. 
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In such ways we show that our faith is not 
merely something that we try to defend, but that 
it is a dynamic force, showing its good fruits 
throughout all the world. 


A Basic Harmony 

I have pointed to a few of the many compul- 
sions to common action that flow from our peo- 
ples’ sense of common danger, of common purpose, 
and of common destiny. 

Of course, as between our nations there are dif- 
ferences. That is nothing that should surprise us. 
There ere differences within every social group 
and social sphere. Such differences are the in- 
evitable consequences of the diversities, the com- 
petitions, which enrich every free society. Only 
communism teaches that diversity is inherently 
evil and that, to eradicate diversity, worldwide 
conformity must be imposed. 

But if our two nations have their differences, 
let us not aggravate them or exaggerate them. 
They are insignificant in comparison with what 
unites us. We can therefore—indeed, we must— 
go forward together in basic harmony, as sov- 
ereign equals, settling our differences in a spirit 
of understanding and conciliation and standing 
together, as members of the goodly company of 
the free, in singleness of purpose to defend our 
common vital interests and to assure that our 
ideals shall prevail in all the world. 


Letters of Credence 


Nepal 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Nepal, 
Rishikesh Shah, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on October 27. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 645. 


Yugoslavia 

The newly appointed Ambassador of the Fed- 
eral People’s Republic of Yugoslavia, Marko 
Nikezic, presented his credentials to President 
Eisenhower on October 27. For texts of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department of State press release 644. 





Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of October 28 


Press release 648 dated October 28 


Secretary Dulles: I have a statement to read. 
Mimeographed copies will be available as you 
leave. 

Soviet insincerity in relation to the testing of 
nuclear weapons has now been clearly exposed. 
For years the Soviet Union has been carrying on 
an intensive propaganda designed to persuade the 
world that it was in this matter motivated by high 
humanitarian purposes. Now the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been brought from the realm of words 
to the realm of deeds by the United States- 
United Kingdom offer to suspend the testing of 
nuclear weapons for at least 1 year, beginning 
October 31.2 At this point the Soviet Union re- 
verses itself and rejects our offer. 

Despite its professed concern for the effect of 
testing upon human health, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has been testing at an intensive rate. Since 
September 30 it has made at least 14 test explo- 
sions. Some 7 of these were of high yield, in the 
megaton range. It now announces that it plans 
to go on testing after October 31. This demon- 
strates the hollowness of these past Soviet ex- 
pressions of concern. 

There is still time for the Soviet Union to re- 
consider its position. The United States for its 
part stands by its offer to withhold further testing 
of nuclear weapons when the Geneva negotiations 
begin on October 31, unless evidence is received 
that the Soviet Union has actually conducted a 
nuclear weapons test after that date. 

The United States delegation is now on its way 
to the Geneva talks.* The Soviet attitude dims 
the chances of success. But we shall persevere in 
the effort to make a beginning in the work of 
disarmament. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what happens if word is re- 
ceived that the Soviets have exploded an atomic 


*The following four paragraphs were also released sep- 
arately as press release 647 dated Oct. 28. 

*For a statement by President Hisenhower, see BUL- 
LETIN of Sept. 8, 1958, p. 378. 

* For an announcement, see ibid., Nov. 10, 1958, p. 724. 
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device after October 31st? What effect will that 
have on United States policy or United States 
action? 


A. Well, we would ourselves make plans to re- 
sume testing. But the negotiations, so far as we 
are concerned, would go on. 


Evolution of Soviet System 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the account of the British 
television interview you gave, which I read, you 
were quoted as thinking that the Communists in 
the future would spend more time on the welfare of 
their people perhaps than on international revo- 
lution. This seems to be something of a depar- 
ture from the remarks you made quite consistently 
here and your considered inference about the in- 
ternational conspiracy of the Communists and 
their international ambitions. Could you develop 
that a little bit more for us—what you had in 
mind ? 


A. Yes, I would be glad to do so. That is not 
the first time I have expressed this view. I have 
expressed it many times to the effect that the 
long-range prospect—indeed, I would say the 
long-range certainty—is that there will be an 
evolution of the present policies of the Soviet 
rulers so that they will become more nationalist 
and less internationalist. At the present time 
they are the slaves, so to speak, of the doctrine of 
international communism, world revolution, and 
the importance of using every available asset, 
human and material, to spread its rule throughout 
the world. That means that the people that they 
already have hold of are exploited in order to get 
hold of more, and that their primary considera- 
tion is not the welfare of the presently ruled 
people but the opportunity to exploit them, to 
extract from them, in order to extend Communist 
rule in the world. 

I do not believe that system can go on indefi- 
nitely. I believe it is inevitable that there will be 


‘Ibid., p. 733. 
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an evolution, a change, toward a government which 
is more concerned with the welfare of its own peo- 
ple and less concerned with exploiting those people 
in order to gain further conquests abroad. That 
evolution is, to some slight extent, already taking 
place. There is perhaps more concern today in 
the Soviet Union than there was under Stalin’s 
time with the welfare of the people. There is 
more personal security, a little more freedom of 
thought, and I think some more attention being 
paid to the welfare of the people. I think that, 
in its broad movement, is an irreversible trend. 

Now I notice that the indications are that their 
current, or next, 7-year plan will keep emphasis 
very much on heavy industries, and it looks as 
though the evolutionary trend had been slowed 
for the time being. But I think in the long run 
it is sure to move in that direction. 


Q. Just one more question. Don’t you think 
this meaning seems to contradict somewhat your 
previous theories that communism would collapse 
of its own weight? 

A. No, that is precisely the way it is going to 
collapse. It is going to collapse through the fact 
that in the long run people are not going to allow 
themselves to be exploited, to be squeezed, merely 
to gain external conquests. The Government is 
going to have to adjust itself more to meet the 
demands of its own people. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you notice or anticipate 
any such evolution in Communist China as well? 


A. Certainly. 


Q. Sir, are you speaking in terms of decades or 
centuries ? 


A. I would find great difficulty in putting a 
time schedule, but I would say that it is more 
likely in terms of decades than in terms of cen- 
turies. I would say it is absolutely certain in terms 
of centuries. It is probable in terms of decades. 


Chinese Communists’ Cease-Fire Policy 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what do you think of the idea 
of having war every other day? (Laughter) 

A. Well, it is part of this upside-down acting 
and talking to which we have had to grow accus- 
tomed, or try to grow accustomed. It seems to me 
the most shocking aspect of it is the complete 
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demonstration that this shooting is not for mili- 
tary purposes but merely for the purpose of 
promiscuous killing. If you have a military pur- 
pose, you carry on your shooting for military ob- 
jectives and your purpose is to destroy the capacity 
of your enemy to resist. When you do it only 
every other day and say, in between times you can 
bring in supplies—indeed, we will give them to 
you, so as to increase your capacity to resist—and 
the next day you do your shooting, that shows the 
killing is done for political purposes and promis- 
cuously. It is only designed to kill primarily the 
civilians, who are the ones most exposed. It is an 
extremely repugnant procedure according to our 
standards. 


Q. Do you recall any precedent for any cease- 
fire arrangement such as this? 


A. No, I think it has no precedent. I think it 
can be explained. My own interpretation of it is 
this: For 7 weeks they carried on a very intensive 
bombardment, together with interference by naval 
craft, to try to interdict the resupplying of the 
islands. At the end of that 7 weeks it became ap- 
parent that the techniques that had been developed 
jointly between the Chinese Nationalists and our- 
selves, and carried out primarily by the Chinese, 
were such that the island could not be cut off and 
made to wither on the vine, so to speak, through 
this level of fire. Therefore they had to confront 
a new situation. They knew that we could re- 
supply the island; so in order to save face they 
said, “We will let you resupply the island every 
other day.” Thus what we had demonstrated, the 
ability to do so against their will, they now made 
to appear as something that we did at their will. 
In that way they are trying to save themselves 
from a loss of face and a defeat in the effort which 
they had initiated but had been unable to conclude 
successfully. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you suggest, then, that 
they will allow the firing to just wither away one 
of these days and be done with it? 


A. That is a possibility. I wouldn’t ever bank 
heavily, put all your bets, on just one theory of the 
Chinese Communists’ action, because they can re- 
verse themselves overnight. But it seems as 
though, at least for the moment, they do not want 
to raise up the level of their military effort, as by 
bringing in large amounts of airpower and the 
like; also they did not want to be exposed as hav- 
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ing failed in the present level of effort. So, as I 
say, to save their face they seemed to devise this 
somewhat outlandish and rather uncivilized way 
of dealing with it. What they will do in the 
future I don’t know. My belief is that they will 
not engage in a level of military effort which is 
likely to provoke a general war. I do not think 
they want that, and I think they know that that 
would not be a profitable enterprise for them to 
engage in. 

Furthermore it has been made apparent beyond 
any possibility of doubt that their real objective 
in this affair is not Quemoy and Matsu but is 
Taiwan itself. They are now concentrating for a 
time, at least, how long I don’t know, on propa- 
ganda efforts which are designed to try to split 
the inhabitants of Taiwan away from cooperation 
with the Americans. In effect they say, “Let’s 
have a coprosperity sphere of Asia for the Asians. 
Let us work together and get rid of these Ameri- 
cans—they are the cause of all our trouble.” They 
now seem to be concentrating on propaganda 
aspects of the matter. 


Renunciation of Force 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in respect to the so-called re- 
nunciation of force in the communique ® of Tai- 
wan last week the Chinese American Ambassador, 
George Yeh, said that that renunciation is not 
unconditional. Aside from the obvious reserva- 
tion in respect to self-defense, can you explain or 
clarify under what other conditions it might not 
be unconditional? 


A. As I read the report of Ambassador Yeh’s 
statement, he primarily clarified the point that the 
renunciation of force was, of course, not appli- 
cable to defense. I think no one makes a renun- 
ciation of force which excludes the use of force 
for defensive purposes. Certainly we do not nor 
have we ever asked anybody else to do that. Now 
the importance of this statement that was made by 
the Nationalist Government—President Chiang 
Kai-shek and the other high officials there—was 
that it involved a fresh formulation of the mis- 
sion of the Government of Free China. It was 
important in putting the emphasis upon winning 
through peaceful processes rather than through 
attempts to win by force. 

Now you can say, if you wish, that they didn’t 


° For text, see ibid., p. 721. 
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have much chance of winning by force, in any 
case; therefore it is meaningless. That would 
not be a fair appraisal of what took place. It is 
highly significant that there was this fresh public 
formulation. It is going to bring with it a shift 
of emphasis, in my opinion, and put their mission 
on a long-range basis which is going to be full of 
significance for the future. Now we didn’t at- 
tempt to make a technical agreement, or a criminal 
statute, where you parse every word in it. It did 
involve a very significant reformulation of their 
mission in terms of its peaceful purposes and not 
in terms of force. 

I wouldn’t want to go into a discussion of every 
possible future hypothesis and say whether or not 
the use of force was totally excluded. I think to 
attempt that would be to miss the point of what 
took place. There has been a very important 
reformulation of mission and that is the signifi- 
cant aspect of the declaration. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, a few days ago Russia an- 
nounced a loan of 400 million rubles to the United 
Arab Republic to help build the first stages of the 
Aswan Dam. This offer by the Soviets has been 
interpreted in some quarters in that area as a 
propaganda defeat for the United States. Could 
you comment on the Soviet action, and also could 
you tell us how you assess it? 


A. The fact that the Soviet Union did some- 
thing along this line is no surprise; indeed, the 
only surprising thing is that it has not happened 
earlier. Asa matter of fact, I thought they would 
be doing something of this sort back in ’56—2 years 
ago. The significance of it in practical terms 
cannot be accurately appraised at the present time. 
One talks about 400 million rubles, but rubles, as 
you know, have a highly problematic value. They 
have a theoretical value of four tothe dollar. You 
can buy rubles in Switzerland for a few cents 
apiece. The question of what it really amounts 
to can only be answered when you see, in fact, how 
they price what they give. I don’t think it is any- 
thing to get terribly excited about. It is something 
of which they are attempting to get a considerable 
propaganda value at the present time. What it 
will amount to economically in terms of actually 
building the dam is something only the future can 
tell. 


_ Q. Mr. Secretary, in that connection there are 
also reports that perhaps as part of this, or concur- 
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rently, the United Arab Republic has concluded a 
new deal for Communist arms. Do we have any in- 
formation on that point? 


A. We have no hard information on that point. 
The information we have is speculative, and I 
wouldn’t feel in a position either to confirm or 
deny it today. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, back in the 1957 London talks 
on disarmament the Soviet Union proposed 
that a trial suspension be held for 2 or 3 years. 
Now they have raised the ante to forever. Could 
it be that they are angling to go back and would be 
willing to compromise on the 2- or 3-year suspen- 
sion? 


A. Our proposal in effect involves really a 
2-year suspension, assuming that the negotiations 
that are conducted beginning October 31 proceed. 
If those come to a conclusion and we agree upon 
a system of controls, and so forth, then there is 
another year during which those are to be installed, 
and the extension would continue for that time; 
and then they would continue on still further from 
then, of course, if progress is made in other aspects 
of disarmament. 

I don’t know what is in the Soviet mind in this 
respect. There is speculation, which is entitled to 
some credibility, to the effect that the talks of the 
experts at Geneva on the control matters opened 
the eyes of the Soviet Union to the fact that our 
own knowledge was considerably greater than 
theirs about nuclear weapons and the uses of nu- 
clear power for weapon purposes; that they 
realized that they were considerably behind in this 
matter, and therefore they lost interest in the 
suspension, so that their primary purpose now is 
to extricate themselves from the suspension of 
testing without excessive damage to their propa- 
ganda position. I would think that that is per- 
haps more likely than that they are maneuvering 
for a 2-year suspension. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, getting a little closer to 
home, what is your forecast of the election 
results? (Laughter) 


A. Well, that is too close to home. I am en- 
gaged in discussion of foreign affairs. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in a recent speech in Boston ® 
you again emphasized the desirability of a closer 
liaison among the various free-world organiza- 


® Ibid., Oct. 18, 1958, p. 571. 
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tions, including the Organization of American 
States. Insofar as your original proposal in this 
direction at Paris brought a mixed reaction from 
Latin America—I believe Brazil and Peru were 
very much in favor and Mexico was slightly re- 
luctant—can you tell us whether you plan to pur- 
sue this point now, or just what are your plans to 
achieve this closer liaison? 


A. The initiative in this matter of course at the 
present time rests primarily with Mr. [Paul- 
Henri] Spaak, the Secretary General of NATO. 
He has a mandate from the members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty to develop these contacts, and he 
is carrying them forward with the Baghdad 
Pact, with the SEATO, and also with the Organ- 
ization of American States. I think from the 
standpoint of the security arrangements the pro- 
gress made in relation to the Baghdad Pact and 
the SEATO is more significant than the contacts 
with the Organization of American States. The 
OAS is not primarily an organization for security 
purposes but is even more an organization of a 
community to develop its own resources, its own 
political relations, to settle its own disputes. I 
believe that there is more to be learned by NATO 
from the OAS in those terms than in the security 
terms. I have no doubt that that aspect of the re- 
lationship will develop to be mutually advan- 
tageous. But it will not, I think, concern itself 
primarily with security problems. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you have any under- 
standing with Chiang and the other Free Chinese 
leaders that this reformulation will permit the 
reduction of manpower on Matsu and Quemoy? 


A. We have no understanding in that respect. 
There has been no deal or anything of that sort 
or any agreement. Naturally under conditions 
of warfare those things are rather difficult to 
work out. There has been and will be a constant 
study of how the military resources of the Re- 
public of China can be used to the greatest ad- 
vantage. That is being conducted entirely at a 
military level. Under present conditions at least 
it will be purely a military judgment. 


Q. Will there be any increase in economic aid 
to Taiwan itself? 


A. That was not discussed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, last night the President an- 
nounced that the Red Chinese had announced 
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that they had withdrawn their forces from north 
Korea. 1s that a significant milestone? 


Q. We couldn’t hear the question. 


A. The question was as to whether or not the 
Chinese Communists’ announcement of with- 
drawal of forces from north Korea had signifi- 





Soviet Inconsistencies 
on Test Suspension 


Department Statement 


Press release 655 dated October 30 


The Soviet public statement issued today about 
suspension of nuclear testing embodies curious in- 
consistencies. It says that the United States and 
the United Kingdom, by proposing an initial sus- 
pension of testing for at least 1 year, beginning 
October 31, are seeking to obtain a one-sided mili- 
tary advantage over the Soviet Union. This, the 
Soviet statement says, cannot be accepted because of 
concern for the security of the Soviet people. But 
at the same time the statement describes as absurd 
the idea that the Western powers have any superi- 
ority in the field of nuclear research. 

In the Twelfth General Assembly of the United 
Nations (September 20, 1957) the Soviet Govern- 
ment proposed that the testing of atomic and hydro- 
gen weapons “shall be discontinued for a period of 
two or three years as from June 1, 1958.” But now 
that the United States and the United Kingdom 
have moved toward acceptance of this Soviet posi- 
tion by proposing an initial suspension of 1 year 
subject to prolongation, the Soviet Government says 
that it is only interested in a discontinuation of 
such testing “for all time.” 











cance. I would say that it has very little 
significance because our impression is that the 
withdrawal would only be a withdrawal to the 
other side of the Yalu River so that there could 
very rapidly be a redeployment back again into 
Korea."’ The United Nations forces, of which the 
United States forms a part, are in Korea on a 
mission which has not yet been completed, that 
is to bring about the reunification of Korea under 
free elections. I would not think that the present 
circumstances were propitious for anything like 
a total withdrawal of our forces, which if it oc- 
curred would be a withdrawal not for 50 miles 
but a distance of 10,000 miles. 


* See also p. 781. 
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Prospects for Agreement on Nuclear Test Ban 


Q. Mr. Secretary, putting together a couple of 
answers to questions earlier, I gather your view 
of the Geneva talks is that there is not very much 
prospect of agreement on a nuclear test ban at 
this time because the Russians feel they are be- 
hind the United States and they can’t afford to 
stop testing. Is that right? 


A. I said that that was one theory which was 
entitled to some credibility. It’s speculative. 
But certainly the Russians have acted, par- 
ticularly in the last 30 days or since the conclu- 
sion of the experts’ talks, in a manner which is 
a considerable reversal of the way they acted and 
the way they talked prior to that time. While 
this action dims the prospect of success, as I said, 
one should never be confident of his ability to 
read the minds of the Communists in respect to 
matters like this. 

You may recall that, at the time when we 
thought there had been agreement about the meet- 
ing of the experts, all of a sudden the Soviets 
apparently called it off and said they would not 
give any passports to allow their experts to go to 
Geneva. There was a period there of 48 hours 
where it looked as though that whole conference 
had been blown up. But we persisted, and we 
said, “Well, your experts may not go to Geneva but 
ours are going”; and we put them on the plane and 
we sent them on their way- And after 48 hours 
the Soviets again reversed their position. So, from 
our standpoint at least, they are unpredictable. 
They may have their own rationale about all this 
business, but it’s pretty difficult for us to read 
their minds. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think this also dims 
the chances of success of the meeting which was 
scheduled to begin in Geneva November 10th on 
methods to prevent surprise attack? 


A. It’s hard to be optimistic about these mat- 
ters. The only ground for optimism is the fact 
that, whereas until recently the Soviets would not 
get down to any technical discussion of these mat- 
ers at all, at least they have gotten down to a tech- 
nical discussion of the suspension matter and 
apparently are willing to get down to a technical 
discussion of the creation of areas of protection 
against sudden surprise attack.® 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1958, p. 648, 
and Nov. 3, 1958, p. 688. 
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Now that does mark a little progress. It’s only 
a little. And, as I have indicated before, the 
Soviets are very tough when it comes to negoti- 
ating. They are apt to make it appear at the be- 
ginning as though there was very little chance. 
They try to soften up their opponents in an effort 
to make them more willing to accept what are 
desirable terms from the standpoint of the Soviet 
Union. This may be all part of a technique. But 
I would say that in these forthcoming talks, both 
in relation to the suspension of testing and protec- 
tion against surprise attack, we are animated more 
by hope than by expectation. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to clarify one remark you 
made earlier, you said that we would continue 
to plan tests if the Russians did not suspend their 
tests on October 31st or thereafter, I think. Does 
that mean that, if they don’t have any tests after 
October 31st, we will not then plan for any future 
tests? 


A. We will not plan for future tests during 
the period that we proposed, the 1-year period. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the President and the Vice 
President in the last 2 weeks particularly have 
repeatedly emphasized that, if Democratic radi- 
cals get further control of Congress, the Nation 
is in for a siege of reckless spending. What are 
your fears, if any, of the so-called radical control 
of Congress in relation to foreign policy? 


A. Let me say that the air is already thick with 
politics. I’m not going to add to that atmosphere. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the Aswan Dam again, 
sir, under the new circumstances there, has the 
United States received any hint from Cairo that 
the Egyptians would like to have a resumption 
of foreign aid from us for the dam, and can you 
foresee any circumstances under which you would 
wish to give such? 


A. You will recall that President Eisenhower, 
at the extraordinary session of the United Nations 
General Assembly dealing with the Middle East, 
indicated our willingness to participate in a re- 
gional development organization if that were de- 
sired by the Arab countries. That concept is 
being explored actively by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. Of course, if anything 
came of that, such an organization would be 


* Ibid., Sept. 1, 1958, p. 337. 
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available to help on projects of this sort. But it 
would be too early, I think, to say now whether 
the Arab countries will want that or not. Of 
course the Soviet Union has recently indicated 
that it is not very much interested in dealing 
with these matters on a multilateral basis and 
prefers to deal with them on a direct bilateral 
basis, presumably because it can get more politi- 
cal advantages if it deals in that way. 

But the scheme of a regional development fund 
for the Middle East is one which we accept in 
principle and which other free-world countries 
agree to. If that should go ahead, it would pro- 
vide resources which presumably could be used 
for this purpose. 


International Joint Commission 
Holds Executive Meetings 


Following is a joint release issued at Ottawa and 
Washington at the close of the semiannual execu- 
tive meetings of the International Joint Commis- 
sion (U.S.Canada), which were held at Ottawa 
October 14-17. 


Press release 632 dated October 21 
Orrawa, October 17 


The International Joint Commission today com- 
pleted the semi-annual executive meetings which 
began here last Tuesday under the chairmanship 
of General A. G. L. McNaughton. 

The Commission, which was created under the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 to deal with 
problems involving use and obstruction of waters 
which flow along or across the United States- 
Canadian boundary, consists of three members 
from the United States and three from Canada. 
Present members are The Honorable Douglas Mc- 
Kay, Eugene W. Weber and Francis L. Adams 
for the United States and General A. G. L. Mc- 
Naughton, J. Lucien Dansereau and Donald M. 
Stephens for Canada. Mr. Adams was appointed 
to the Commission recently to succeed R. B. Mc- 
Whorter, who has retired from active federal 
service. 

The International Lake Ontario Board of En- 
gineers filed with the Commission a report on the 
effects on Lake Ontario water levels of Gut Dam 
and channel changes in Galop Rapids Reach of 
the St. Lawrence River. The Gut Dam was re- 
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moved by Canada in 1952 following the Commis- 
sion’s approval of the St. Lawrence River Power 
Project. The Board indicated that its final report 
under the Lake Ontario levels reference will be 
filed with the Commission in the very near future. 

The Commission decided to enlarge the mem- 
bership of its International St. Lawrence River 
Board of Control in order to provide that inter- 
ests on navigation in Canada will be represented 
directly on the Board, rather than at the commit- 
tee level as heretofore. 

The Commission decided to advise the govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States regarding 
the recommended method of regulating the levels 
and flows in the St. Lawrence River and the water 
levels in Lake Ontario, and to request the two gov- 
ernments to arrange for this regulation to be put 
into effect in accordance with the terms of orders 
of approval issued by the Commission. 

The Commission gave further consideration to a 
report of the International St. Croix River Engi- 
neering Board, in the light of submissions made 
at the public hearing which the Commission held 
in Calais, Maine, last June. Arrangements were 
made for the completion of the report which the 
Commission was requested by the reference of 
June 10, 1955 to make to the governments of Can- 
ada and the United States. 

The Counsel for the City of Seattle, Washing- 
ton, and for the Province of British Columbia 
appeared before the Commission and made repre- 
sentations regarding the raising of the water levels 
in Ross Reservoir on Skagit River. From these 
representations it was apparent that the difference 
of opinion existed as to the interpretation of the 
order of approval which the Commission issued in 
1942 for Seattle to flood lands above the boundary 
in British Columbia, provided binding agreement 
was first entered into with the Government of 
British Columbia. Counsel for the governments 
of the United States and Canada were also heard. 
It was decided that the opportunity would be af- 
forded counsel for various interests to file written 
briefs to assist the Commission in its further con- 
sideration of the matter. 

The Souris-Red Rivers Engineering Board re- 
ported satisfactory progress in its preliminary in- 
vestigation of the proposals by which the waters 
from the proposed Garrison Diversion Project in 
the Missouri River Basin could be used jointly by 
interests on the Souris and Pembina Rivers in 
North Dakota and Manitoba. 
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The Technical Advisory Board on Air Pollution 
filed its final report to the Commission on Air 
Pollution in the Detroit River area. The report 
will be printed and made available to interested 
parties as soon as possible, following which public 
hearings will be held in the area. 

The Advisory Boards on Control of Pollution 
of Boundary Waters reported continuing progress 
by municipalities and industries situated on the 
connecting channels of the Great Lakes towards 
eliminating pollution of these boundary waters. 

The International Columbia River Engineering 
Board advised that its main report to the Com- 
mission will be printed and filed with the Com- 
mission by March 1, 1959. Several appendices to 
the report will be available by September 1959. 
The Commission will meet with the Board at Chi- 
cago on March 16, 1959 to review the report, fol- 
lowing which it is anticipated that the report will 
be made available to interested parties as a basis 
of public hearings which it is planned to hold in 
the Columbia River Basin next summer. 

The International Passamaquoddy Fisheries 
Board reported that its study of the effects of the 
proposed Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project on 
fisheries in the area is proceeding on schedule and 
that the final report will be available next year 
as required in the reference from the two govern- 
ments. The Passamaquoddy Engineering Board 
presented its progress report, including the out- 
line of the principal problems which have devel- 
oped in the survey so far. These were resolved, 
to permit completion of the survey during the next 
year. 


U.S. and Paraguay Sign DLF Loan 


Press release 650 dated October 29 

The United States and Paraguay on October 
29 signed a loan agreement making $2.5 million 
in development loan funds available for com- 
pletion of an all-weather, rock-surface road in 
Paraguay known as the Route to Brazil. The 
funds will be used primarily for financing 
crushed-rock surfacing of the section between 
Coronel Oviedo and Puerto Presidente Stroessner. 

The agreement was signed by Ambassador 
Juan Plate for the Government of Paraguay and 
Robert B. Menapace, Acting Managing Director 
of the Development Loan Fund, for the United 
States. 
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The Arab Refugees: A Decade of Dilemma for the United Nations 


by James M. Ludlow 


United Nations Adviser, Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs* 


Ten years ago a problem was created for the 
members of the United Nations which today re- 
mains unsolved and yet remains a continuing 
challenge today and for the days ahead. That 
problem is the fate and future of the Arab refu- 
gees. 

During the past 10 years the United States has 
borne by far the heaviest responsibility for press- 
ing for a solution of this staggering humanitarian 
problem. Through persistent, yet patient, quiet 
negotiation; through leadership in debate in 
the United Nations General Assembly; through 
the contribution of consecrated manpower; and 
through the contribution of over $200 million, the 
United States has sought to insure the welfare 
of these homeless, unhappy individuals who today 
total nearly a million charges of the United 
Nations. 

In the light of what I have just said, as friends 
of the United Nations and as American taxpayers 
you are entitled to ask a few questions. How did 
the Arab refugee problem get started in the first 
place? What has been and is now being done for 
the refugees? And what of their future? 


Origin of Arab Refugee Problem 

Answering these questions in order, we should 
first recall that this time 10 years ago, in what 
had been the Palestine Mandate area, there was 
savage fighting between the armed forces of the 
newly created State of Israel and the armed 
forces of the Arab states surrounding Israel. The 
fighting between these forces stemmed from an 


1 Address made at a United Nations Day luncheon at 
Bay City, Mich., on Oct. 24, 1958. 
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effort of the United Nations General Assembly 
in 1947 to resolve what had already become a 
critical problem between the Jewish and Arab 
residents of the Palestine Mandate. The General 
Assembly had sought by resolution to partition 
the mandate area into a Jewish state and an Arab 
state, with an economic union between them and 
with a separate international status for the city 
and environs of Jerusalem. From the moment of 
the adoption of the resolution the Arab states had 
made clear their resistance to the implementation 
of the resolution. The proponents of the State of 
Israel were as determined to insure the establish- 
ment of that state as the Arabs were opposed to 
it. 

In the early months of 1948 frantic efforts were 
made by the United States and other friends of 
the peoples of the area to insure a peaceful settle- 
ment of an already worsening crisis. However, 
the British Government, which had been the man- 
date power, surrendered the mandate, as it had 
said it would, on May 15, 1948. On that date 
Israel declared itself a state. The Arab states, 
under the aegis of the then King of Egypt, started 
marching troops into the Palestine area against 
the Israelis. The United States and the Soviet 
Union recognized Israel immediately. 

Because of the fighting, which grew rapidly in 
intensity, hundreds of thousands of Arabs who 
were living in the area which Israel now pro- 
claimed as its state fled or were driven from their 
homes into the surrounding Arab states, which 
have become the host governments for them. 

By September 1948 the United Nations medi- 
ator, Count Folke Bernadotte, reported to the 
United Nations Security Council that a serious 
refugee problem existed; that the estimated num- 
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ber of refugees was over a half million; and that, 
because of their uncertain status and plight, the 
United Nations should affirm the right of Arab 
refugees to return to their homes at the earliest 
possible date or, alternatively, be compensated for 
their property which Israel had taken over. 

Pursuant to this recommendation, and in the 
belief that the problem was readily remediable, 
the General Assembly on December 11, 1948, 
resolved 

.. . that the refugees wishing to return to their homes 
and live at peace with their neighbours should be per- 
mitted to do so at the earliest practicable date, and that 
compensation should be paid for the property of those 
choosing not to return and for loss of or damage to 
property which, under principles of international law or 
in equity, should be made good by the Governments or 
authorities responsible. 


This provision actually was part of a resolution 
which was designed to achieve an overall solution 
of the Arab-Israel conflict. Thus the resolution 
set up a Palestine Conciliation Commission to ne- 
gotiate a settlement between the factions. The 
United States, consistent with its already clear 
policy of seeking the earliest practicable settle- 
ment of the refugee problem, voted for the resolu- 
tion. The Soviet bloc and the Arab states voted 
solidly against it. 

Just prior to the adoption of this resolution, the 
General Assembly requested the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in the interests of urgent assistance to the 
Palestine refugees, to set up a special fund into 
which contributions should be made by the mem- 
bers and nonmembers of the United Nations. A 
relief program was set up under a director of 
United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees 
(UONRPR) on December 1, 1948. The then Am- 
bassador of the United States to Egypt, Stanton 
Griffis, was named director. The functions of 
UNRPR were limited to short-term relief which 
would end in August 1949. When no resolution of 
the refugee relief problem was apparent by that 
time, UNRPR’s operations were extended through 
the General Assembly which met in the fall of 
1949. 


U.N. Relief and Works Agency 

On December 8, 1949, the General Assembly es- 
tablished the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East 
(UNRWA) to carry out relief and works projects 
in collaboration with the Jocal governments. 
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UNRWA formally succeeded UNRPR on May 1, 
1950, and is today the agency charged with the 
care of the Palestine refugees. 

As had been the case with UNRPR, it had been 
envisaged that the need for relief would cease by 
the close of 1950. However, by the commence- 
ment of the regular session of the General Assem- 
bly in 1950, it was apparent that the relief problem 
continued to exist and that the works projects, 
which consisted largely of such activities as road- 
building, small construction projects, and afforest- 
ation, could not successfully meet the long-range 
needs of the refugees. Therefore, by General As- 
sembly action in 1950, a rehabilitation program 
was set up with emphasis on large-scale planning 
for rehabilitation and resettlement rather than on 
projects involving temporary employment. The 
operational life of UNRWA was extended to the 
end of June 1952. It is noteworthy that this reso- 
lution was adopted unanimously, with only the 
Soviet bloc abstaining. 

In January 1952 the agency’s life was extended 
to June 30, 1954. This mandate was subsequently 
extended to the presently indicated terminal date 
of June 30, 1960. 


What Is Being Done for the Refugees? 


Turning to our second question, namely, “What 
has been done and is being done for the refugees?”, 
we find that, on the one hand, financial contribu- 
tions for the relief and rehabilitation of the refu- 
gees have been increasingly difficult to obtain. On 
the other hand, with such contributions as 
UNRWA has received, it has done one of the most 
extraordinarily efficient and thorough jobs in be- 
half of the Arab refugees that any agency could 
hope to carry out. While the contributions for 
the past year were adequate for relief, for the 
past 2 years the rehabilitation programs have had 
to be drastically reduced and now consist of the 
barest minimum of education and vocational 
training. 

As for the relief program, the agency is con- 
fronted each year with more mouths to feed since 
the excess of births over the total of deaths and 
the number of rehabilitated refugees remain high. 
The agency is able to feed and care for the individ- 
ual refugees at an average cost of approximately 
71% cents per person per day, or $27 per year. 
The basic daily ration consists of 1,600 calories 
in the wintertime and 1,500 calories in the sum- 
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mer. Special rations, in addition to the basic 
rations, are issued to nonhospitalized tuberculosis 
patients, to babies, to children 1 to 15 years old, to 
pregnant women, to nursing mothers, and to sick 
persons on medical recommendations. For ex- 
ample, 700 calories in a hot midday meal, 6 days 
weekly, are issued to sick refugees (mainly chil- 
dren) on medical recommendation. 

Of the total number of registered refugees, there 
are in Jordan approximately 545,000; in Lebanon, 
109,000; in Gaza, 230,000; and in the Syrian part 
of the United Arab Republic, 100,000—a total of 
984,000 registered refugees. About 40 percent of 
the refugees are provided shelter as well as social 
services. Over the years the shelter program has 
steadily improved, interestingly enough, to the 
point where in some localities the camps constitute 
—relatively speaking—some of the best housing in 
the vicinity. The medical program operates with 
such efficiency that the general health of the refu- 
gees remains substantially above the general health 
of nonrefugees in the neighborhood. Twenty-five 
of the UNRWA camps are in Jordan, where the 
refugees represent over one-third of the popula- 
tion of the country. 


Rehabilitation Programs Curtailed 


While the agency can rightly point with pride 
to its relief program, and while it is essential, the 
program per se is no solution for the refugee prob- 
lem. The important thing clearly is that the refu- 
gee may, with dignity, find for himself work and 
possibly a new home which will take him off relief. 

The education program, particularly the voca- 
tional-training program, is a pathetically small but 
nevertheless effective means of achieving this de- 
sired end. There is generally an ever-ready de- 
mand for skilled and semiskilled workers such as 
the vocational-training programs are able to pro- 
duce. In an effort to meet this need, beside the 
vocational-training program, UNRWA has in the 
past helped finance the preparation of detailed 
engineering studies for the construction of resettle- 
ment projects in the Jordan Valley in the north- 
west part of the Sinai Peninsula. It has also fi- 
nanced smaller studies of other settlement possi- 
bilities in Syria and Jordan, such as well drilling 
on the west bank of the Jordan Valley. Unfor- 
tunately, however, because of the failure of mem- 
bers of the United Nations—other than the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and a few others— 
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to make contributions to the rehabilitation pro- 
grams, these programs have had to be drastically 
curtailed. Thus the individual-grants program in 
Jordan and small-scale livestock projects and ur- 
ban housing, also in Jordan, have been discon- 
tinued. 

The termination of the individual-grants pro- 
gram was truly unfortunate. One of the most 
encouraging developments had been the fact that 
there were several thousand applications for such 
small grants, generally amounting to about $400 
per approved application. With such assistance 
the individual Arab refugee had almost invariably 
with extraordinary ingenuity and determination, 
made for himself some small business pursuit 
adequate to care for not only himself and his 
family but in some instances other refugees as 
employees. This sort of private initiative is some- 
thing which we always extoll here in this country, 
but now unfortunately, because of the shortage of 
funds, it has had to be discontinued. 

As I have already said, however, these programs 
of self-help were by no means, and never could be, 
the solution to the ultimate rehabilitation of 
enough refugees to liquidate the problem. Nor, 
for that matter, could any of the larger projects, 
but they at least, had they been taken off of the 
drawing boards and the negotiating table and put 
into operation, would have given a promising 
future, not only for an impressive percentage of 
the refugees themselves but for the countries 
wherein the projects would be built. 


The Jordan River Project 


I cannot help but speak with deep personal feel- 
ing of regret every time I think of these major 
projects because it was my privilege to work with 
Eric Johnston on his earnest and painstaking ef- 
forts to achieve agreement among the Arab states, 
on the one hand, and with Israel, on the other, for 
the development and full utilization of the waters 
of the Jordan River system. Had the program 
been accepted by the affected states, the gross na- 
tional product of the individual states would have 
soared, particularly Jordan’s. Not only were sub- 
stantial areas of barren land to be put into effec- 
tive cultivation, but hydroelectric power was to 
have been developed. Arising from these basic 
elements of the program, there would have come 
new trades and activities, like transportation, com- 
munication, marketing, and manufacturing. In 
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Jordan alone, for example, we estimated that the 
gross national product would have multiplied 5 or 
6 times from these developments. Unfortunately 
the program was not accepted. Unfortunately 
refugees remain in camps and on relief and have 
yet to find some self-respecting way of facing the 
future. 

Having spoken of what the agency has done and 
is doing for the refugees, it is valid for us next to 
inquire, “What have the United States and other 
members of the United Nations done, and what are 
they doing now?” 


The Role of the United States 


I alluded at the outset of my comments to the 
initiative and role of the United States. Let me 
here, therefore, but briefly reemphasize this role. 
Since the commencement of programs designed 
to care for these refugees, the United States has 
loyally supported every single resolution on the 
problem in the United Nations. It sponsored 
most of the resolutions, together with a few other 
particularly interested governments. The United 
States has consistently contributed key personnel 
to insure the effective functioning of the agency. 
These dedicated people have done much to insure 
that the agency accomplished its assigned func- 
tions with good will and efficiency. 

But, beyond the mere functioning of the agency, 
the Government has persisted in looking to and 
working for the ultimate solution of the refugee 
problem. Over the past 10 years the United 
States, as a member of the United Nations, has 
patiently pressed the parties directly concerned to 
take a variety of steps which might lead to the 
earliest solution of this problem. As a member 
of the Palestine Conciliation Commission, which 
was charged with negotiating a settlement, the 
United States has played an active and continuing 
role in attempting to arrange bases for such settle- 
ment between the parties. 

In 1950 we took the lead in urging that the 
Commission look ahead to the practical problems 
which would be inherent in the compensation of 
refugees. As a result of this initiative the Com- 
mission was charged with planning for the com- 
pensation of refugees who might not choose to 
return to their homes. This planning involved 
the laborious task of identifying the properties 
in the former Palestine Mandate area so that 
claimants for compensation could have their 
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claims validated and handled expeditiously. This 
work also involved not only the identification of 
properties but an attempt to establish an estimate 
as to a total value of the property left by the 
refugees. The work of this group of experts of 
the Commission has been slow, but the identifica- 
tion process is now virtually completed. Esti- 
mates are now being made as to the total cost of 
compensation. 

In 1951 the United States took the lead in call- 
ing a conference of the Arab states and Israel, 
under the aegis of the Palestine Conciliation Com- 
mission, designed to consider the possibilities of 
overall settlement, including repatriation or com- 
pensation. The conference failed because neither 
side was really prepared to move much from its 
already increasingly rigid political position. 

In 1953, at the request of UNRWA, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority undertook a brilliant 
and painstaking engineering plan for the develop- 
ment of the Jordan River system. This plan, 
when completed, served as the basis for the 
United States again taking the initiative, through 
Eric Johnston, in seeking to negotiate an overall 
agreement for the development and full utiliza- 
tion of that vital river system. 

In 1954 the United States agreed to the ex- 
tension of UNRWA’s mandate only because of 
its hopes for such projects as the Jordan River 
Valley plan. 

In 1955 Secretary of State Dulles laid out for 
our friends in the Middle East, in a speech in 
August of that year,? the outlines of what could 
be the start of a general settlement of the refugee 
problem and the remaining political differences 
between Israel and the Arab states. 

The United States has, as already indicated, 
through the past 10 years contributed over $200 
million to the relief and rehabilitation programs 
of the agency. This amount has constituted two- 
thirds of the total amount which has been ex- 
pended on behalf of the refugees in the past 
decade. 

What of the other members of the United 
Nations? 

Our British and Canadian friends stand next 
to us in terms of contributions and in terms of 
interest and political support in and out of the 
United Nations to achieve the settlement of this 
problem. This is not to slight the lesser contribu- 


* BuLLeTIN of Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 
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tions which have been received steadily from 
other conscientious members of the United Na- 
tions. But, regrettably, it must be pointed out 
that only approximately a third of the members 
of the United Nations have contributed to the 
work of UNRWA. 

I cannot conclude these comments without a 
word or two about the contributions of the Soviet 
Union and its satellites. These contributions can 
be best summed up as copious words deliberately 
designed to insure that hatreds and misunder- 
standings remain ever alive but not one red 
ruble—not one—for the continued support of the 
agency or the welfare of the refugees. If one 
needs a demonstration of the callous unconcern 
of the professed “protectors” of the downtrodden 
and the unfortunate, here is an example. 


What Is the Future for the Refugees? 


Clearly, our third question is our most impor- 
tant question, namely: “What is the future for 
the refugees?” 

In order to understand the future, we must 
again look to the past. Had there been good will 
and mutual understanding any time during the 
past 10 years between Israel and the Arab states 


as to what the future of the Arab refugees was to 
be, the problem would have been solved or well 
on the way to solution by now. Unfortunately 
these preconditions to the solution have not ex- 
isted, and—we might as well face it—they do not 
exist today. While the United States and some 
other members of the United Nations have sought 
the earliest settlement of what should have been 
considered a humanitarian problem, Israel and the 
Arab host governments have made the Arab ref- 
ugee problem a political problem. While there 
have been from time to time private indications on 
both sides of a willingness to take steps toward 
settling the problem, publicly the Arab host gov- 
ernments, citing the repatriation-compensation 
provisions of the General Assembly resolution of 
December 11, 1948, contend that solution of the 
problem lies solely in the implementation of those 
provisions. Israel rejects the repatriation of the 
refugees, contending that the refugees would be 
better off among their Arab brethren and that it 
would be willing to consider the matter of com- 
pensation to these refugees, assuming the avail- 
ability of funds. 

Behind the rigidity of their respective posi- 
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tions there lies a certain degree of justice on 
both sides. The Arab governments, which, as I 
pointed out at the outset of this speech, unani- 
mously rejected the December 1948 resolution, 
now claim for the refugees the right of option. 
However, they have so heavily stressed this to the 
refugees that the refugees have come quite justi- 
fiably to feel that anything other than the exer- 
cise of that option would be a denial of justice. 
If one appreciates the importance which justice 


per se represents to our individual Arab friends, 


one can come to appreciate that they can and will 
suffer much to obtain what they consider to be 
justice. 

The question logically arises, of course, as to 
what the refugees would do if they had the chance 
to exercise the option which they have come to 
feel is their inalienable right. It is, of course, 
hard to estimate how many refugees might, given 
the option, decide to return to what is now the 
State of Israel. Many of the older refugees have 
over the past 10 years continued to live in the 
dream that they could return and find their homes 
just as they left them. In another year or two, 
virtually half of the refugees now cared for by 
UNRWA will be 15 years of age or younger, 
which means that a good portion of them will 
have, at best, only a few fleeting memories of their 
former homes. Many refugees, if they chose re- 
patriation, would expect to do so only for the 
purpose of liquidating their former holdings in 
what is now Israel and then leaving. 

It is hard, I say, to estimate what percentage 
would choose to return to what is now Israel. 
However, I am mindful in this connection of an 
encounter which I had several years ago with one 
of the leaders and spokesmen of the Arab refugees, 
who, when asked how many refugees would choose 
repatriation, quickly and emphatically said, “98 
percent.” But, when I asked him how he would 
vote, he hastily assured me that he would be in 
the 2 percent. It seems to those of us who have 
had long association with this unhappy problem 
that to many, many refugees the right to say 
whether they will go back to their former homes 
is more important than actually going back. 


The Problem for Israel 


The problem for Israel by granting an option 
to the refugees to return is obvious. The para- 
graph of the December 11, 1948, resolution, which 
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I have already mentioned, makes it clear that, if 
the refugees are to return to their former homes, 
it would be with the understanding that they 
would live in peace with their neighbors. It is 
not easy to envisage the likelihood, under this 
specific stipulation, of any sudden or substantial 
repatriation actually occurring. Unfortunately 
the distrust and enmity ‘which have persisted be- 
tween the Arabs and the Israelis make the prob- 
lem of the internal security of the state rightfully 
a matter of concern to the Government of Israel 
if Arab refugees, whose peaceful intentions were 
not known, were suddenly to return to their 
former homes. Certainly a large body of hostilely 
inclined Arab refugees in Israel would not be 
the implementation in fact or intent of the 1948 
resolution. On the other hand, we would do well 
to bear in mind that many Arab refugees un- 
doubtedly would not care who governed the coun- 
try so long as they could govern their own little 
piece of land once again. 

Another serious problem for Israel and the 
refugee alike is that a program of repatriation 
tends to imply something which the passage of 
years now may no longer permit; namely, that the 
Arab refugee’s home and property still remain 
where he left them. In far, far too many cases the 
refugee would return to find his home gone and in 
its place probably some entirely new and thor- 
oughly alien modern community. I make this 
comment purely as an objective understanding of 
what has happened, not as a justification. The 
Israelis have changed the face of what is now 
Israel, and there is little wisdom in letting an Arab 
refugee continue to delude himself that, simply 
because he chooses to be repatriated, his home and 
property will be waiting for him once he has exer- 
cised his option. 

Obviously, if there is no point in deluding him, 
there is a clear point in seeing to it that he under- 
stands what the likelihoods are and that Israel 
will pay him fair compensation for what was 
rightfully his. Ifthe Arab refugees could be thus 
fairly dealt with, it is reasonable to assume that 
by far the largest part of them would probably 
decide that their future happiness lay among their 
Arab brethren with whom they could work to- 
ward a strong and prosperous Arab world. 

I have pointed out, I believe, that both the Arab 
states and Israel have genuine problems to cope 
with in any solution of the refugee problem, but 
I submit that these problems are not insuperable 
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and the governments concerned know they are 
not. It is hard to believe that in their own pri- 
vate councils they have not faced up to these prob- 
lems and have not made at least some preliminary 
plans as to how they would cope with them. 
Sooner or later they are going to have to produce 
these plans, and in their own self-interest it would 
seem wise that this be done sooner rather than 
later. 


No Reason for Renewing UNRWA’s Life 


On June 30, 1960, the legal authority of the 
mandate of UNRWA will expire. It may appear 
easy to the parties concerned, and perhaps to some 
other delegations of the United Nations, to shrug 
at this prospect and suggest that the agency’s 
mandate merely be renewed. Such thinking is 
unrealistic. It has been increasingly obvious to 
us, and to those nations who by their contributions 
to the agency have continually demonstrated their 
friendship for Israel and the Arab host govern- 
ments, that there is already no enthusiasm among 
the majority of the members of the United Na- 
tions for the perpetuation of an ugly political 
deadlock through the mere renewal of UNRWA’s 
mandate. 

I would point out that, while the United States 
bows to no nation in its humanitarian concern for 
mankind, there is no presently demonstrable rea- 
son why it should join in continuing UNRWA’s 
life in the face of such a political prospect. As I 
have already indicated, the United States reluc- 
tantly agreed to the renewal of UNRWA’s man- 
date in 1954 because at that time it hoped, and it 
made clear its hope, that agreement would be 
reached and work would be started on the major 
rehabilitation projects of the Jordan Valley and 
Sinai. We have honored our undertaking in the 
renewal of UNRWA’s mandate. The parties di- 
rectly concerned, therefore, have little basis for 
assuming that the United States and other major 
contributors will wish either to continue the pres- 
ent state of affairs or support any new proposals 
for the welfare of the refugees if they—Israel and 
the Arab states—are not prepared in good faith 
to take upon themselves a prompt and far greater 
responsibility for the solution of the refugee 
problem than they have up to now. 

If, on the other hand, Israel and the Arab host 
governments are prepared to take upon them- 
selves these greater responsibilities, they will find 
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that we will not lack in imagination and resources 
in assisting them to make the Arab refugee what 
he ought to be and can be: a self-respecting, self- 
sustaining asset to the future of the Middle East. 
Failure to look upon him in this way, I submit, is 
morally, politically, and economically wrong. 


U.N. Command Rejects Communist 
Proposal on Withdrawal of Forces 


At a meeting of the Korean Military Armistice 
Commission at Panmunjom on October 27 a repre- 
sentative of the Korean People’s Army/Chinese 
People’s Volunteers stated that the withdrawal of 
the CPV from north Korea was completed on 
October 26; that the CPV would retain a repre- 
sentative on the Armistice Commission; and that 
withdrawal of the CPV forces was proof of KPA/ 
CPV sincerity in observing the armistice agree- 
ment. He then accused south Korea and the 
United States of rejecting the “reasonable” pro- 
posal of the KPA/CPV for withdrawal of foreign 
troops and peaceful unification of Korea and de- 
manded that all foreign troops be withdrawn from 
south Korea. 

Following is the text of the U.N. Command’s 
reply. 

Your statement is noted. 

You have wasted our time with a long and 
tedious statement on political matters which ex- 
ceed the military scope of this commission. Since 
your statement is filled with gross distortions of 
the facts, I am compelled to comment on the with- 
drawal-of-forces aspect to set the record straight. 

Your side has repeatedly expressed the view 
that there can be no peaceful unification of Korea 
until such time as all foreign forces have been 
withdrawn from Korea. Let me remind you that 
there were no foreign combat forces in Korea on 
the 25th of June 1950, when the armed forces of 
your side launched a savage and unprovoked 
attack against the free people of the Republic of 
Korea. This wanton act of aggression so shocked 
the conscience of the world that the United Nations 
called upon all member nations to come to the 
assistance of the Republic of Korea and restore 
international peace and security in the area. 

Faced with certain defeat in the fall of 1950, 
your side introduced the so-called Chinese People’s 
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Volunteers into the conflict, thereby compounding 
your crime. 

If the withdrawal of the Chinese People’s Vol- 
unteers has been completed as you claim, such 
action will only be regarded as compliance at least 
with one part of a United Nations General Assem- 
bly resolution of February the first, 1951. This 
resolution was. overwhelmingly adopted by 44 
nations. Such compliance, therefore, has long 
been awaited by the United Nations and by world 
public opinion. 

It is well known that the governments of the 
United Nations Command have indicated that they 
continue to regard the frustration of the hopes of 
the Korean people for unification of their country 
as the basic problem in Korea. These governments 
set forth in detail at the 1954 Geneva conference 
their position regarding just settlement of this 
problem in conformity with the objectives of the 
United Nations. As your side is well aware, the 
broad objectives of ‘the United Nations are, of 
course, to bring about by peaceful means the estab- 
lishment of a unified, independent, and democratic 
Korea under a representative form of government 
and the full restoration of international peace and 
security in the area. These objectives were in- 
dorsed in subsequent years by the United Nations 
General Assembly. Your side has shown no evi- 
dence that it is prepared to approach the problem 
of Korean unification on the basis of these objec- 
tives. Instead, you continue to exploit the with- 
drawal of the Chinese People’s Volunteers in 
connection with the unification question for propa- 
ganda purposes only. 

If your side is sincerely interested in settling the 
Korean question, you have only to indicate through 
proper channels your willingness to discuss the 
problem on the basis of the United Nations objec- 
tives instead of blocking such efforts by your char- 
acteristic intransigence. 

Your side is fully aware that the question of the 
withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea must 
be settled through a political conference at a higher 
level. Therefore, I demand once again that your 
side limit its discussions in meetings of this Com- 
mission to those military matters which are clearly 
within the purview of the Military Armistice 
Commission. 

Your demand for the withdrawal of all foreign 
military forces from south Korea including the 
USS. forces is rejected. 
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U.S.-U.K. Scientific Panel 
To Visit Africa 
Press release 661 dated October 31 


J. H. Smith, Jr., Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration, accompanied by 
Joseph C. Satterthwaite, Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, and a panel of American 
and British scientists will visit several African 
states and territories by plane November 2 to 22. 

Although Mr. Smith and Mr. Satterthwaite have 
both been in Africa before, this is the first time 
they have visited that continent in their present 
official capacities. Mr. Smith will consult with In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration person- 
nel in the countries to be visited on the operation 
of ICA programs there. Mr. Satterthwaite will 
concern himself primarily with Foreign Service 
operations during the trip. 

An important purpose of the trip is to confer 
with the host-country representatives, both gov- 
ernmental and nongovernmental, on the types of 
problems confronting the peoples of the area and 
the extent to which available technology or new 
efforts in scientific research can be helpful in 
solving them. 

The scientific party will include: J. G. Harrar, 
Rockefeller Foundation; Richard Bradfield, Cor- 
nell University; John M. Weir, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation; B. G. Maegraith, University of Liverpool ; 
Dunstan Skilbeck, principal, Wye College of 
Agriculture, University of London. 

-The British professors will join the party in 
Africa. The fields represented by the scientists 
are tropical medicine, agronomy, and plant 
pathology. 

The countries to be visited include Liberia, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Kenya, Ethiopia, and Tunisia. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, ist Session 


The Right to Travel. Hearing Before the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on S. Res. 49, as Extended by S. Res. 234. 
A Survey of the Extent to Which Constitutional Rights 
are Being Respected in the Issuance, Limitation of Use, 
Denial, and Revocation of American Passports. March 
29, 1957. 55 pp. 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


International Rules of Judicial Procedure. Hearing Be- 
fore a Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
on H. R. 4642 to Establish a Commission and Advisory 
Committee on International Rules of Judicial Proced- 
ure. July 15,1958. 23 pp. 

Merchant Marine Legislation. Hearing Before the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on H. R. 
474, H. R. 8129, H. R. 8382, and H. R. 13158. August 13, 
1958. 80 pp. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Indo-Pacific Fisheries 


Agreement for the establishment of the Indo-Pacific Fish- 
eries Council. Formulated at Baguio February 26, 1948. 
Entered into force November 9, 1948. TIAS 1895. 
Acceptance deposited: Federation of Malaya, September 

15, 1958. 


Law of the Sea 

Convention on the territorial sea and the contiguous 
zone ; 

Convention on the high seas; * 

Convention on fishing and conservation of living resources 
of the high seas; ? 

Convention on the continental shelf ; * 

Optional protocol of signature concerning the compulsory 
settlement of disputes.’ 
Done at Geneva April 29, 1958. 
Signature: Bolivia, October 17, 1958. 


Rice 


Amended Constitution of the International Rice Commis- 
sion, and Rules of Procedure. Approved by the 7th 
session of the FAO Conference at Rome December 10, 
1953. Entered into force December 10, 1953. TIAS 
3046. 

Acceptance deposited: Federation of Malaya, September 
15, 1958. 


BILATERAL 


United Kingdom 


Supplementary protocol amending the income-tax conven- 
tion of April 16, 1945 (TIAS 1546) as modified by 
supplementary protocols of June 6, 1946 (TIAS 1546) 
and May 25, 1954 (TIAS 3165). Signed at Washington 
August 19, 1957. Entered into force October 15, 1958. 
Proclaimed by the President: October 24, 1958. 


* Not in force. 
* Not in force for the U.S. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








United Nations Committee Adopts Three Resolutions 
on Testing and Surprise Attack 


Following is a series of statements made in 
Committee I (Political and Security) by Senator 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper and Henry Cabot Lodge, 
U.S. Representatives to the General Assembly, 
together with the texts of three resolutions 
adopted by the committee on November 1. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HICKENLOOPER, 
OCTOBER 28 


U.S. delegation press release 3043 

I deem it a privilege to address this body. I 
have asked for the floor today as a member of the 
delegation of the United States, since disarmament 
is a problem very close to my heart. Because my 
primary responsibility in the General Assembly 
lies elsewhere, I have not been able to participate 
in all of the proceedings of this committee. I 
have, however, followed the discussion with great 
interest. 

I wish to state that I shall not reply to yester- 
day’s statement by the representative of the 
U.S.S.R., although I am sure the United States 
will have something to say on that score at an 
appropriate time. 

As a member of the United States Senate, as 
former chairman and as a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy since its establish- 
ment, and as a member of the Senate Special Sub- 
committee on Disarmament, I have had oppor- 
tunity for rather varied and often intimate 
exposure to the questions of armament and dis- 
armament, especially in atomic areas. With your 
permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 


1¥For earlier statements by U.S. representatives in 
Committee I, see BULLETIN of Oct. 27, 1958, p. 666, and 
Nov. 10, 1958, p. 747. 
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some observations concerning the subject now be- 
fore this committee. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance the 
people of the United States, the Congress, and 
my Government attach to the disarmament ques- 
tion. I can assure you that we recognize this as 
one of the most pressing issues confronting man- 
kind today. We believe that every effort to 
achieve a controlled and properly balanced re- 
duction of the weapons of war must be made in 
the interest of a progressive human society. We 
seek, through disarmament, progress toward the 
goal of a just and peaceful world. The ever- 
present specter of another world conflict must be 
exorcised. The quest for a way out of the present 
impasse and the relief of international tensions 
reflects the deepest and most sincere aspirations 
of the American people. 

The United States is, of course, willing to do 
whatever the defense of freedom requires, but we 
zealously strive for a climate in which we and the 
world may be relieved of the tremendous arma- 
ments burden which the present world situation 
demands of us. We never cease to hope that a 
way can be found so that those countries which 
cherish liberty can feel secure in their independ- 
ence and can devote their energy and resources 
to the peaceful development of their own and 
their neighbors’ well-being. We believe this goal 
can be achieved through good-faith agreement on 
balanced worldwide arms limitation with effective 
controls. We recognize that this may be a long- 
range objective and that there are difficulties in 
the way of its achievement; yet we are convinced 
that this goal can be attained. We believe that 
the logical way to proceed is through realistic 
steps cautiously measured and carefully taken. 
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Testing of Atomic Weapons 


I have been impressed by the amount of dis- 
cussion in this committee devoted to the question 
of halting nuclear weapons tests: This is widely 
regarded as an initial step toward real disarma- 
ment, and it may well be so. I believe that the 
Chinese have a saying to the effect that a journey 
of a thousand miles begins with the first step. 
However, that first step will be only a gesture un- 
less it leads to successive steps toward the goal. 

The United States agrees that the matter of 
suspension or stopping of atomic weapons testing 
is of importance, but standing alone it can be only 
a timid action in the direction of realistic and 
reliable disarmament. We pray that the Geneva 
conference on this subject that begins on the 31st 
of this month will be fruitful. We are devoting 
our energy to its success. 

Because of our great interest in this matter, I 
want to devote most of my remarks to this topic 
and its relationship to disarmament. 


Stopping Tests Is Not Disarman.ent 


It is true that an end to nuclear weapons tests 
may tend to limit the variety of nuclear weapons 
which could be developed. However, it by no 
means follows that, if tests are stopped, existing 
weapons stockpiles will be reduced or that the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons will cease. We 
must face the fact that, while it might improve 
the political or psychological climate, a discon- 
tinuance of nuclear testing is not the crux of the 
disarmament problem. An agreement on test sus- 
pension can be basically significant only insofar 
as it contributes to and is integrated with progress 
on actual disarmament. 

The distinguished delegate of Peru, Mr. [Vic- 
tor Andres] Belatnde, put it brilliantly: He said 
that if we set up a table of values in which the 
only essential question was the suspension of tests, 
then we would be putting at the end, almost as a 
footnote, the cessation of production, destruction 
of stockpiles, and so forth. He added that, “This 
would give humanity a mistaken idea... . We 
cannot give mankind the idea that, because we 
have encouraged and will encourage negotiations 
in Geneva, we have solved everything or have 
laid the foundation for a final solution of the 
question.” 

I certainly agree with his thought that we can 
really take heart only when we are sure that the 
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world is moving toward a realistic arms-limitation 
agreement. 

The distinguished delegate of Cuba, Mr. 
[Emilio] Nifiez-Portuondo, a few days ago 
[October 21] in his excellent address before this 
committee, clearly pointed out a basic problem 
in connection with disarmament. He showed 
clearly and convincingly that the cessation of 
atomic tests or atomic disarmament would only 
shift the balance of power, from a military stand- 
point, especially on the Eurasian continent, to 
those nations which would still maintain vast 
reservoirs of manpower and so-called conventional 
means of waging war. 

Now the United States would like to see the 
world situation develop so that never again will it 
be necessary to conduct nuclear tests. Mr. Lodge 
has already expressed the United States Govern- 
ment’s hope that a permanent test cessation will 
prove possible. As my Government stated in its 
note to the Soviet Union on October 20,7 

It is the sincere hope of the United States that the 
[Geneva] conference will make sufficient progress to 
justify the expectation that the final termination of all 


nuclear weapons test explosions may in due course be 
achieved. 


As an elected representative of the American 


people, I wish to state that I wholeheartedly share 
this hope. 


Relationship of Tests to Disarmament 


As my Government has emphasized here, what 
is necessary to translate this hope into reality is 
that reasonable progress be made on real disarma- 
ment measures. Much has been made of this 
principle on which our policy is based. I believe 
it appropriate, therefore, to restate the United 
States position. We know that the Soviet bloc 
maintains substantially larger conventional forces 
than the West. We know too that this advantage 
is offset by nuclear power. If the United States 
is to renounce its ability to maintain an adequate 
posture of defensive strength through atomic 
power, then there must be adequate assurance that 
other means of waging war which would give other 
nations definite superiority be diminished through 
balanced disarmament measures. In effect the re- 
lationship between conventional and nuclear arma- 
ments requires that equitable reductions in both 


* For text, see ibid., Nov. 10, 1958, p. 723. 
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fields take place. We recognize that states will 
not accept disarmament measures which give the 
opposing side a definite military advantage. We 
could not ourselves accept such steps. We do not 
expect that others will agree to them. This is 
why we stress the point that nuclear tests must 
be viewed in their proper perspective, that is, in 
their relationship to the disarmament problem as a 
whole. 

In other words, we are willing to forgo improve- 
ment of our defensive capability and versatility, 
which a continuation of tests would bring, so long 
as we have assurances that nations are definitely 
moving toward the desired goal of effective, equi- 
table disarmament. 

I believe the distinguished representative of 
Canada, Mr. [Sidney E.] Smith, in his address of 
October 20, summed up our position most accu- 
rately. He said, “. . . we should realize that se- 
rious risks are involved for those countries which 
have sought to turn their manpower to productive 
purposes and are forced to rely on modern arms 
for their security. The offer of the United States 
and the United Kingdom should not be under- 
estimated. It is a daring step in a perilous inter- 
national situation.” 

Having said this, I should like to review quickly 
what the United States has done in an attempt to 
make a test suspension possible. 

At the end of the 1957 London disarmament con- 
ference, the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Canada presented proposals for par- 
tial measures of disarmament.’ They called for 
simultaneous progress on four major measures 
of disarmament and the question of nuclear weap- 
ons tests. 

I might add that these proposals included spe- 
cific recommendations for convening groups of 
technical experts to study the feasibility and prac- 
ticability of inspection systems required to ade- 
quately monitor and control agreements reached 
in any of these areas. AJl of us know where this 
initiative has led. The Geneva technical confer- 
ence on detecting violations of nuclear tests has 
concluded successfully. A technical conference 
on surprise attack is about to begin. 

Now, with respect to the testing question. The 
four-power paper proposed a suspension of nuclear 
tests for a 12-month period, provided that at the 
end of that time an effective inspection system to 


*For text, see ibid., Sept. 16, 1957, p. 451. 
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verify the suspension has been installed and is in 
operation. In such case, the suspension would con- 
tinue for another 12 months, provided that satis- 
factory progress was being made in establishing 
an inspection system for the cessation of produc- 
tion of fissionable materials for weapons purposes 
to enable a “cutoff” to be put into effect at the 
end of that period. 

Since that time our position has been modified. 
We are suspending nuclear weapons testing uni- 
laterally for 1 year commencing with the October 
31 negotiations, provided that the Soviet Union 
does not test during this period. We are ready 
to extend this suspension without limitation. We 
ask only that each year the parties to the agree- 
ment are satisfied that the inspection system is 
working effectively and that reasonable progress 
is being made on real disarmament measures. 

Our forward stride is readily apparent. Today 
for an indefinite discontinuance we ask only that 
a reliable control system be established and that 
progress be made each year in the area of disarma- 
ment. Are these two principles unreasonable? 
Are they undesirable? I think not. Why did we 
make this compromise? In simple terms, we want 
the present encouraging momentum to continue. 


The Need for Control 


Both sides are agreed on the need for a control 
system. While the Soviet Union has stated it 
agrees with the principle of controls, neverthe- 
less, the Soviet Union’s position as set forth in 
the draft resolution [U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.203 and 
Corr. 1] pending before this body leaves room for 
doubt as to how vital it believes a control system 
to be. One is compelled to wonder why the 
Soviet resolution fails to mention either the forth- 
coming Geneva negotiations or the principles of 
controls. Even in the latest revised, or, as the 
Soviets call it, the “corrected” version of their 
draft resolution which has been circulated here, 
there is still no reference to these salient ques- 
tions. I hope this is only an oversight. 

I should like to discuss for a moment the im- 
portance we attach to this problem of control. 
Throughout the long disarmament discussions in 
this organization, one fact has been apparent. 
If there is to be progress on any disarmament 
measures, a basis of mutual confidence must be 
established. Without trust there can be no dis- 
armament. This trust must be based on facts and 
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not on words alone. Consequently any agree- 
ment reached must be implemented by controls 
so as to assure each state of the continuing good 
faith of others party to the agreement. Without 
this means of verification, the fears and sus- 
picions which already exist would continue to 
fester and the infection would spread. In fact, 
what would an agreement to suspend tests with- 
out adequate controls amount to? In my opinion 
it would be worse than no agreement at all. Small- 
scale tests of from 1 to 5 kilotons could be con- 
ducted with a minimum chance of detection. 
Moreover there is a problem not only of detection 
of explosions but also of identification as atomic 
or other types. 

For example, a state of uncertainty could be 
repeatedly created by earthquakes, which might 
be interpreted as underground nuclear explosions. 
In fact a percentage of earthquakes create shock 
waves which are also characteristic of subsurface 
explosions, and a seismograph cannot differen- 
tiate. In such cases free access to and inspection of 
the site is essential. I cite these examples only 
to point out that, without an effective control 
system to verify compliance with the agreement, 
mistrust would undoubtedly be greater than under 
the present circumstances. 

In the interest of creating this necessary foun- 
dation of trust, the United States has insisted 
on controls. Only when each party to the agree- 
ment can be reasonably assured of compliance by 
the others, can international tension be lessened 
and a greater degree of confidence gained. 

As we have heretofore stated in this body, we 
accept the control system recommended by the 
scientists at Geneva this summer. We believe 
that the establishment of such a system of detec- 
tion and control is essential and therefore attach 
the greatest importance to the negotiations be- 
ginning this week in Geneva. There are two basic 
reasons for needing such a control system. First, 
it would reassure each side that the agreement was 
in fact being carried out. Second, it would deter 
any country from violating the agreement. No 
one could be sure that even the smallest yield test 
might not be detected. 

The United States believes that for these rea- 
sons a control system to verify a test-suspension 
agreement must be operating as soon as practi- 


‘For text of the report adopted by the conference of 
technical experts, see ibid., Sept. 22, 1958, p. 453. 
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cable. Such a control system could be installed 
and working within a reasonable period of time. 
We, for our part, are prepared to proceed as soon 
as an agreement is reached. In furtherance of 
this position the United States has stated its will- 
ingness to suspend, unilaterally, nuclear tests for 1 
year, believing that within that period a test- 
suspension agreement can be negotiated and a 
necessary beginning made on the establishment 
of an international control system. This, to me, 
represents a logical approach. 

As I mentioned at the outset of my remarks, 
I wished to speak directly to the matter of nu- 
clear weapons tests. However, in concluding, I 
want to reemphasize that the basic objective of 
my country is reliable peace and disarmament. 

We sincerely believe that progress in all areas 
of disarmament, both nuclear and conventional, 
must be achieved. As we have repeatedly demon- 
strated, we are ready and willing to explore and 
move along any road that holds out the possibility 
of achieving progress. In this regard we view an 
agreement on halting nuclear weapons tests as an 
important part of any program leading to dis- 
armament. 

We would but deceive ourselves, however, if we 
let an agreement on test suspension blind us to the 
need for further progress on disarmament. 

Therefore, I hope the United Nations will en- 
dorse the progress that has been achieved to date. 
But, more important, I hope the United Nations 
will continue to make every effort to achieve a 
worldwide system of balanced and controlled dis- 
armament. 

We do not expect miracles—but we must not ac- 
cept stagnation. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I advert to a 
page of history and again recall certain events, 
namely, an offer unique in the annals of nations. 

World War II ended with the United States in 
sole possession of atomic weapons and the means 
to produce them. My country also had the most 
powerful military force—land, sea, and air—the 
world had ever seen. We were fully aware of 
this power, and had our policies been aggressive 
we no doubt could have imposed our will by force 
upon any country. But we have no aggressive in- 
tentions toward any nation. We are a nation dedi- 
cated to peace, freedom, and human dignity. We 
respect the honor of nations founded on the free 
choice of their citizens. 
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With full realization of the power of atomic 
weapons, then, and the vast potential of future 
weapons, we knew that an atomic war might well 
destroy civilization, and we felt that every effort 
should be made to forestall such a possibility. 

Accordingly we made a sincere proposal unique 
in the history of the world. Through Mr. Bernard 
Baruch, as United States Representative to the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, we 
proposed the establishment of an International 
Atomic Development Authority whose functions 
would include: 


1. Control or ownership of all atomic energy 
activities potentially dangerous to world security. 

2. Control, inspection, and licensing of all other 
atomic activities. 

3. Fostering of the beneficial uses of atomic 
energy. 

4. Research and development activities in- 
tended to put the authority in the forefront of 
atomic knowledge, thus enabling it to compre- 
hend, and therefore detect, any misuse of atomic 
energy. 

5. Power to control nuclear raw materials and 
primary nuclear production plants. 


Operation of the system would have been by 


an international civil service, and “immediate, 
swift, and sure punishment” was to be provided 
for violators. Under this proposal the manufac- 
ture of atomic weapons would have ceased; all 
existing weapons, then held exclusively by the 
United States, would have been destroyed as 
weapons and the useful nuclear material trans- 
ferred to the international agency for peaceful 
purposes. 

In 1948 we will recall that the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations formally approved 
the essential elements of the United States pro- 
posal. However, and tragically, the Soviet Union 
cavalierly rejected this proposal and intensified 
its drive for the production of atomic instruments 
of war. 

I am not aware of any other instance in history 
when a nation offered to give up a weapon or 
an instrumentality of war within its exclusive 
possession, which could dominate the world. We 
can only speculate what the posture of the world 
today might have been had the Kremlin co- 
operated and accepted in good faith this pro- 
gram designed to advance the cause of peace and 
freedom. We do not ask any nation to do any- 
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thing which we are not willing to do ourselves. 

In spite of the fact, however, that the task of 
waging peace and reducing world tensions has 
multiplied manifold, we and the peace-loving 
nations must redouble our efforts and must con- 
tinue to dedicate our hearts and minds to the 
accomplishment of this goal. 


STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE, OCTOBER 29 


U.S. delegation press release 3045 


From the outset of this debate the United 
States has tried to act constructively and open- 
mindedly to achieve the objectives which are so 
much desired by all members of the United Na- 
tions. In all of our statements, therefore, we have 
tried to put forward ideas for carrying out these 
objectives and to avoid criticisms and recrimina- 
tions. 

It is really too bad that it should again be neces- 
sary to take the floor because the representative 
of the Soviet Union has so attacked the United 
States and so distorted its position. But he has 
done it, and so I must set the record straight. 

Mr. [Valerian A.] Zorin would have you believe 
that the United States is opposed to the cessation 
of nuclear tests, to disarmament generally, and 
to the cutting of military budgets. The members 
of this committee are far too experienced to be 
taken in by allegations which in all frankness can 
only be described as grotesque. Let me itemize. 

1. Mr. Zorin’s statements run completely con- 
trary to previous Soviet positions on nuclear 
tests. At the last General Assembly the Soviet 
Union called for a 2- or 3-year moratorium on 
tests with adequate controls—not paper promises 
to control—under the supervision of an interna- 
tional commission. But now they will not be 
satisfied with this. 

Mr. Zorin said in his statement on Monday 
[October 27] that “the Soviet government pro- 
ceeds from the fact that the cessation of such 
tests should not be made dependent on whether 
an agreement is reached or not” at the forthcom- 
ing conference at Geneva. Mr. Zorin’s statements 
now seem to mean that, although they give lip 
service to the idea of control, they really want a 
permanent uncontrolled cessation of nuclear tests. 
This is not a question of conditions. This is a 
question of whether you are really going to cease 
or whether you are not going to cease. The only 
way you can be sure it is real is if you have got 
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controls in effect, not a paper promise that is 
adopted here in a resolution some afternoon. And 
so it happens when our position was modified— 
when we moved toward the Soviet position of last 
year—then the Soviet Union shifted its position 
in favor of something which they knew would be 
impossible to carry out. That sounds fantastic, 
but that is what has happened. 


Soviet Test Cessation Announcement 


2. Then—and please note this—the Soviet 
Union unilateral test cessation announcement ° 
was made well after the United States publicly 
announced that we would hold a series of tests 
in 1958. The Soviet so-called “offer” was condi- 
tioned—and I use the word “conditioned” advis- 
edly—on the United States and the United 
Kingdom ceasing their tests, which we had already 
announced we would hold. In the light of our 
prior public announcement on our testing program 
the Soviet Union knew perfectly well that they 
could not possibly be called upon to carry out the 
intention which they had so blithely announced. 

3. Then the Soviet representative has repeatedly 
stated here that a year is required to prepare for 
a new series of nuclear tests. Only 6 months after 
the March 31 announcement they resumed testing. 
If we accept the Soviet statement that prepara- 
tions for a test series require 1 year, then we could 
only assume that in the fall of 1957, 5 months 
prior to their unilateral announcement in March 
1958, they were planning their present resumption 
of tests. From the size and from the scale of the 
current Soviet series it is obvious that their test 
preparations were not in the slightest bit inter- 
rupted or slowed down. 

4, The Soviet representative has misrepresented 
the position of the United States on the matter 
of a continuation of the test suspension beyond 
the first year. And this is a very fundamental 
point. He had implied that we have placed in- 
surmountable obstacles in the way of an indefinite 
discontinuance of weapons tests. But this is not 
the case. 

We have pointed out here that we shall suspend 
tests for 1 year beginning October 31, provided 
the Soviet Union does likewise. And the Soviet 
representative apparently has not understood that 
it is reasonable to expect that in effect this could 
mean and could amount to an immediate 2-year 


* For text, see ibid., Apr. 21, 1958, p. 646. 
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halt. I say this for this reason: We expect that 
during the first year an agreement on a test 
suspension under effective controls can be reached. 
In the following year we would install the agreed 
control system. From this point on, that is, after 
an initial 2-year period, the halt could be con- 
tinued indefinitely, provided that a simple set of 
specifications can be made to work. These speci- 
fications are clear and precise. They are specifi- 
cations which any nation negotiating in good faith 
should be willing to endorse and support. It is 
hard to understand why the Soviet Union insists 
on taking issue with principles that it in effect has 
stated time and again in the past are necessary and 
desirable. 

5. They claim they are ready to halt tests under 
an effective control system. But they balk at a 
proposal which asks that each year parties to the 
agreement be satisfied that the system is working 
satisfactorily. They claim they are always ready 
to achieve agreements on disarmament measures, 
but they balk at a proposal which asks that each 
year parties to the agreement be satisfied that 
reasonable progress is being made on these vital 
measures. Now those are very striking contradic- 
tions, and no reason for these contradictory atti- 
tudes has been given by the Soviet representative. 


A Play on Words 


6. Mr. Zorin attempted to suggest to this body 
that the United States and the United Kingdom 
were intriguing against the Soviet Union. He 
based this innuendo on what can only be regarded 
as a play on words—on the fact that the United 
States has called for progress on “arms control 
measures” while the United Kingdom has asked 
for progress on “real disarmament.” Because 
the United States wants to control armaments, 
it is, according to Mr. Zorin, promoting an arms 
race. It is just like saying that because a 
doctor deals with illness he is in favor of 
disease. It is just exactly the same logic. If 
quibbles like this are what really bother Mr. 
Zorin, the United States is ready to assure him that 
for us the United Kingdom’s phrase “real dis- 
armament” has no different meaning than “arms 
control measures” in statements of the United 
States Government, if that is what Mr. Zorin is 
prepared to accept. So much for that. 

7. Mr. Zorin says that the United States has 
remained silent on the Soviet resolution concern- 
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ing the reduction of military budgets from 10 to 
15 percent [U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.204]. This is 
one charge of his which I shall not deny. I have 
remained silent because the Soviet resolution on 
this matter was so transparent and so specious 
that I did not consider that it deserved serious 
comment. But there are facts I can cite now 
which will show exactly what I mean and exactly 
what the true position of the United States is. 
From the largest military budget and greatest 
armed forces in history at the end of World War 
II, the United States reduced its defense expendi- 
tures consistently and drastically until the Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. Now that is a great 
big fact. Compare this with the Soviet Union, 
whose expenditures for military purposes have 
meant and mean today that the Soviet people 
have been denied and are being denied:the decent 
standard of living which their land, their great 
land, with all its natural wealth, could provide 
them. We are eager to see military expenditures 
reduced, and we will agree to reductions to the 
fullest extent possible as a result of disarmament. 
President Eisenhower made this clear soon after 
his inauguration in April 1953 when he proposed 
that the savings from disarmament be put into a 
fund to help the underdeveloped countries. I 
believe the amendment to the 17-power resolution 
introduced by Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Guatamala, Haiti, and Uru- 
guay [U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.209] offers a satis- 
factory and sensible approach to this question, 
and we support it. 

Mr. Chairman, despite these recent discourag- 
ing Soviet statements the United States delega- 
tion is now on its way to the October 31 Geneva 
meeting. The delegation’s instructions are to 
make every effort to conclude an agreement for 
the suspension of nuclear weapons tests and the 
establishment of an international control system 
on the basis of the Geneva experts’ report. We 
hope sincerely that the Soviet delegation will also 
have similar instructions. 


Record of Soviet Rejections 


Now, Mr. President, before I relinquish the 
floor let me just try to put this situation for a 
minute into a broader background. It is often 
said that most people have short memories, but 
we who give up all of our time to these great ques- 
tions of peace and security for the world cannot 
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forget some of the things that have happened in 
the past 10 years. 

Yesterday Senator Hickenlooper, who sat in this 
seat, recalled the offer which Bernard Baruch 
made when he was representing the United States 
and at a time when the United States had the sole 
monopoly of the atomic bomb. We offered to give 
up this advantage of ours and turn everything over 
to an international agency. 

But this idea was wrecked, wrecked by the 
Soviet Union. 

When I was in the Senate just after the war, 
the United States created the Marshall plan to 
rebuild Europe after the devastation of World 
War II. The Soviet Union was invited to help in 
this great international humanitarian effort. 

But this too was rejected by the Soviet Union. 

In 1955 President Eisenhower suggested the 
open-skies plan, whereby the danger of surprise 
attack would be virtually eliminated by both coun- 
tries agreeing to a system of aerial and ground 
inspection. 

But this plan was rejected by the Soviet Union. 

Last winter the Soviet Union complained about 
flights over the Arctic. We made a proposal in 
the Security Council ® which was supported by all 
the members of the Security Council—except 
one—the Soviet Union, which cast its veto and de- 
stroyed this most promising beginning toward 
lessening international tension and overcoming 
the fear of surprise attack. 

And now, Mr. President, we have put forward 
a proposal for the discontinuance of nuclear tests 
[U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.205]. There is nothing 
wrong with our proposal. It is honest; it is clear. 
It has been lying right here on the table for 3 
weeks, and every member has had a chance to 
scrutinize it and to turn it upside down and look 
at it and see what makes it tick. It is a good-faith 
proposal. It is the indispensable first step. And 
yet, if we take Mr. Zorin’s words as final, the So- 
viet Union is rejecting this too. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, how can one account for 
this succession of Soviet actions to prevent the 
world from advancing toward peace? 

Is it because they run their affairs in accordance 
with some old book written more than a century 
ago by Karl Marx—a book which has always been 
inapplicable to the United States and is also ob- 
solete as far as the rest of the world is concerned ? 


* Ibid., May 19, 1958, p. 816. 





Is it because they foolishly think of the United 
States as a capitalistic country which stands in 
the way of Soviet progress? The United States is 
not a capitalistic country. As the great French 
philosopher Jacques Maritain has said, the United 
States is a country of economic humanism. The 
United States wants nothing but health and hap- 
piness for the people in the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet representative often complains be- 
cause they get defeated in the United Nations. 
The reason that they get defeated is not because 
there is any automat‘c majority against them. 
Except for the Soviet bloc, there are no satellites. 
There is no automatic voting in the United Na- 
tions. The Soviet Union could very easily be on 
the winning side here at the United Nations—if 
they would simply change their policy. It is just 
as simple as that, and we would like to see them 
on the winning side on that basis. 

If they just give up this philosophy that “every- 
body is out of step but me,” they would be happier, 
they would be more prosperous, they would be 
stronger, and the world would advance toward 
peace. 

There is still time to take this turn. The meet- 
ing is opening at Geneva on October 31. We hope 
that you will be there from the Soviet Union, that 


you will give up these antiquated ideas, and that 
you will move forward with the rest of us. 


FIRST STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE, OCTOBER 31 


U.S. delegation press release 3049 

We have all heard the statements made by the 
representatives of Japan, Sweden, and Austria 
introducing the resolution contained in document 
A/C.1/1L.213. They appealed in the interests of 
success in the Geneva negotiations for all mem- 
bers of the General Assembly to support this 
resolution and for the sponsors of other resolu- 
tions on testing to refrain from pressing them to 
the vote, in the interests of this conciliatory ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Chairman, as soon as we were informed of 
the decision of those delegations to introduce 
this resolution, the 17 powers in, I may say, the 
same spirit of conciliation which they have shown 
toward previous efforts to reach a compromise, 
met to consider their position. 

On behalf of the 17 cosponsors, I am author- 

-ized to say that we would support this resolution 
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and would give it precedence over our motion 
for priority, if the sponsors of other resolutions 
dealing with the testing question agree to with- 
draw them or not to press them to a vote. 

The cosponsors of the 17-power resolution 
[U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.205] are prepared to take 
such action with respect to their resolution and 
to deal with the surprise attack and disarmament 
aspects of that resolution by introducing a re- 
vision of the 12-power resolution [U.N. doc. 
A/C.1/L.202]. We hope that, in the interest of 
the Geneva negotiations, the other cosponsors of 
resolutions dealing with testing will agree to 
withdraw theirs also. 

- We think that, if the Austrian-Japanese- 
Swedish resolution were adopted today and we 
thereupon completed our debate on this issue, it 
would be the most constructive thing the General 
Assembly could do for the Geneva negotiations. 

We are willing to accept this compromise de- 
spite our firm belief that the 17-power resolution 
is the one which the committee would, and should, 
otherwise adopt. 

The compromise resolution, we think, would 
encourage the work in Geneva, and it is better not 
to try to duplicate their efforts there. Of course, 
if the sponsors of other resolutions on testing in- 
sist that their resolutions be put to a vote, my 
motion for priority for the 17-power resolution 
would naturally still stand, and in that case, of 
course, I would have to press it. 


SECOND STATEMENT BY MR. LODGE, OCTO- 
BER 31 


U.S. delegation press release 3050 

It appears to me that we are getting close to 
the voting stage, and I therefore wish to explain 
the position of the United States on all of the 
principal substantive resolutions pending before 
the committee. I had hoped that this would not 
be necessary, frankly, but since the sponsors of 
other testing resolutions refuse to accept our offer 
to support the Austrian-Japanese-Swedish reso- 
lution in lieu of all others, I am left with no other 
choice. 

The United States will vote against the Soviet 
resolution, A/C.1/1..203. As I have stated here 
before, we cannot accept a resolution calling for 
an end to nuclear weapons tests which purposely 
overlooks the need for any control. Such a resolu- 
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tion would be a hoax on the people of the world. 
But we do not reject the resolution on this point 
alone. The Soviet resolution does not even men- 
tion the Geneva talks, the forum which offers the 
greatest hope that an agreement on this matter 
can be reached. I think it is crystal clear by this 
time, Mr. Chairman, that the Soviet Union wants 
a mere paper promise, whereas we want real, ac- 
tual stoppage. I do not think the Soviet position 
deludes anyone, and the difference between us is 
the difference between the shadow and the sub- 
stance. 

The United States will also vote against the 13- 
power resolution, A/C.1/L.202.7_ This resolution 
recognizes the importance of an agreement on con- 
trols. However, it calls for an unconditional end- 
ing of tests until such an agreement is reached. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, this would strengthen the 
hand of those who may not want to reach agree- 
ment in Geneva on a suspension of tests under 
effective international controls. It would make it 
possible to avoid controls entirely by insisting on 
an unconditional cessation pure and simple. We 
have pointed out in this debate that this would be 
worse than no agreement at all. The fact that the 


word “pending” in the original draft of this resolu- 
tion was subsequently changed to the word “until” 


makes it clear that the intent of this resolution also 
is that there should be a discontinuance of tests 
whether or not controls are established. 

We will vote for the Austrian-Swedish-Japanese 
text, A/C.1/L.213. We think that these three 
states are to be commended for this effort. It ex- 
presses a sentiment which we all share and which 
we should relay to the parties now assembled in 
Geneva. 

With respect to the 17-power text, for which I 
have made a formal motion for priority and which 
is, I believe, the pending question before this com- 
mittee now, the cosponsors accept the amendment 
proposed by several Latin American delegations 
in document A/C.1/L.209, and we will incorpo- 
rate it in the resolution. This constitutes a 
sensible approach to the use of savings which 
would be effected by genuine disarmament 
measures. 

We will have to vote against the amendments to 
the 17-power resolution presented by the distin- 
guished Foreign Minister of Ireland in document 
A/C.1/L.207. We share his basic objectives. We 


*Ethiopia joined the sponsors of the 12-power draft 
resolution on Oct. 15. 
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do not believe this is the context in which this ob- 
jective should be achieved. We cannot accept any 
obligations the observance of which could not be 
verified. The Irish proposals seem to us obviously 
deficient in this regard. 

We shall also vote against the Irish resolution 
A/C.1/L.206 for the same reasons. Our objec- 
tive is to provide a context in which states can 
make an undertaking on nuclear weapons prob- 
lems with the full knowledge that its observance 
can be assured without jeopardizing its own 
safety. This can be accomplished as part of a 
concerted action. An ad hoc committee to study 
the problem of the transfer of weapons would, 
in effect, be a committee to examine the entire 
disarmament problem. This would but compli- 
cate matters and duplicate the work of the Dis- 
armament Commission. 

We will also vote against the Soviet resolution 
on military budgets contained in A/C.1/L.204. 
A reduction of military expenditures will come 
in connection with real agreement on disarma- 
ment measures. We regard the Soviet resolution 
as a completely transparent maneuver designed 
solely for a propaganda purpose. 

We will vote for the Indian- Yugoslav resolu- 
tion, A/C.1/L.211, on surprise attack. It reflects 
the same ideas contained in the 17-power draft, 
and we see no objection to restating these ideas 
in a separate resolution if the sponsors wish to 
put it to a vote. 

This leaves the question of United Nations ma- 
chinery on disarmament. There are two res- 
olutions on this question—the Mexican draft, 
A/C.1/L.208 and the Indian-Yugoslav draft, 
A/C.1/1L.210. We think that something might be 
worked out on this problem which would be gen- 
uinely acceptable. I suggest, therefore, that this 
particular matter not be put to a vote today, as 
we have all been busy with these other things. 
But I am sure that can be worked out by early 
next week. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


17-Power Resolution on Testing and Surprise Attack ° 


The General Assembly, 
Reafirming the continuing interest and responsibility 
of the United Nations in the field of disarmament, which 


*U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.205, as amended (A/C.1/L.209) ; 
adopted in Committee I on Oct. 31 by a vote of 49 to 9 
with 23 abstentions. 
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have found expression in the Charter and in previous 
resolutions of the General Assembly, 

Welcoming the agreement which has been achieved in 
the “Conference of Experts to Study the Possibility of 
Detecting Violations of a Possible Agreement on the 
Suspension of Nuclear Tests”, 

Noting that negotiations on the suspension on nuclear 
weapons tests and on the actual establishment of an in- 
ternational control system on the basis of the experts’ 
report will begin on 31 October, 

Noting further that qualified persons are expected to 
meet soon to study the technical aspects of measures 
against the possibility of surprise attack, 

Recognizing that these developments are encouraging 
steps in the direction of progressive openness of infor- 
mation concerning technologies and armaments, which 
may assist in promoting the fundamental aims of the 
United Nations in the field of disarmament, 


A 


1. Urges that in the negotiations between states that 
have tested nuclear weapons the parties make every ef- 
fort to reach early agreement on the suspension of nu- 
clear weapons tests under effective international control, 

2. Urges the parties involved in these negotiations not 
to undertake further testing of nuclear weapons while 
these negotiations are in progress, 


B 


8. Calls attention to the importance and urgency of 
achieving the widest possible measure of agreement in 
the forthcoming study of the technical aspects of meas- 
ures against the possibility of surprise attack, 


Cc 


4. Hapresses determination that the trend of the re- 
cent encouraging initiatives, including the technical ap- 
proach, should continue with a view to contributing to a 
balanced and effectively controlled world-wide system of 
disarmament, 

D 


5. Invites the conferences on nuclear weapons tests 
and on surprise attack to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance and services of the Secretary-General and requests 
them to keep the United Nations informed, 

6. Invites the Secretary-General, in consultation with 
the Governments concerned to render whatever advice 
and assistance may seem appropriate to facilitate cur- 
rent developments or any further initiatives related to 
problems of disarmament, 

7. Requests that the records of the meetings of the 
First Committee at which various aspects of disarma- 
ment were discussed be transmitted by the Secretary- 
General to the participants in the conferences on nuclear 
weapons tests and on surprise attack. 


8. Reiterates to the States concerned the invitation 
made in resolution 1148 (XII), of 14 November 1957, to 
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devote, out of the funds made available as a result of 
disarmament, as and when sufficient progress is made, 
additional resources to the improvement of living con- 
ditions throughout the world and especially in the less 
developed countries. 


Austrian-Japanese-Swedish Resolution on Testing * 


The General Assembly, 

Welcoming the report of the Conference of Experts to 
Study the Possibility of Detecting Violations of a Possible 
Agreement on the Suspension of Nuclear Tests, 

Welcoming further the decision of the States which 
have tested nuclear weapons to meet in a conference at 
Geneva commencing 31 October 1958, concerning the ques- 
tion of nuclear weapons tests, 

a Expresses the hope that the conference will be suc- 
cessful and lead to an agreement acceptable to all; 

2. Requests the parties concerned to report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly the agreement that may be the result of 
their negotiations; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to render such as- 
sistance and provide such services as may be asked for 
by the conference commencing at Geneva on 31 Octo- 
ber 1958. 


Indian-Yugoslav Resolution on Surprise Attack 


The General Assembly, 

Noting the agreemert among certain States to meet to 
study the technical aspects of measures against the possi- 
bility of surprise attack, 

1. Bepresses the hope that the widest possible measure 
of agreement will be achieved in the forthcoming study; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to render such as- 
sistance and provide such services as may be asked for 
and required by this Conference; 

3. Requests the States participating in the study to 
inform the United Nations of the progress achieved. 


Mr. Gabriel Named Representative 
to 10th Session of UNESCO 


The White House on October 31 announced the 
recess appointment by the President of Ralph H. 
Gabriel to be an alternate representative to the 
10th session of the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization. 


®U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 213; adopted in Committee I on 
Oct. 31 by a vote of 52 to 9 with 19 abstentions. 

® U.N. doc. A/C.1/L.211; adopted in Committee I on 
Oct. 31 by a vote of 73 to 0 with 7 abstentions. 

*For an announcement of the U.S. delegation, see 
BULLETIN of Sept. 8, 1958, p. 401. 
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Fund and Bank Take First Steps Toward Increase in Resources 


Following are statements made by Robert B. 
Anderson, Secretary of the Treasury, and Doug- 
las Dillon, Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, at the annual meetings of the 
Boards of Governors of the International Mone- 
tary Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, which were held at 
New Delhi, India, October 6-10. Secretary An- 
derson is governor of the fund and bank for the 
United States and was chairman of the U.S. dele- 
gation; Mr. Dillon is alternate governor for the 
United States. 


STATEMENT BY MR. ANDERSON, OPENING 


SESSION, OCTOBER 6 


On behalf of the United States delegation I 
should like first to thank the Prime Minister of 
India for the warm welcome which he has ex- 
tended to the Boards of Governors. We have 
come to this meeting with a keen awareness of 
the profoundly important role which the Asian 
members of these two institutions are playing 
and will continue to play in the free world. Ina 
vivid sense their needs and their aspirations 
epitomize the task of the bank and the fund. 

It is the concern of all the Governments repre- 
sented around this table to find ways of contribut- 
ing more effectively to the well-being of all 
peoples. As members of these institutions we 
have expressed our conviction that free countries 
gain much by friendly and effective association 
in a common attack on the financial and economic 
problems which confront them. We are pleased 
to have the Governors for Malaya, Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco, Spain, and Libya join with us here today 
in our consideration of these vital questions. 

We also wish to express our appreciation of the 
able address by the chairman of the Boards of 
Governors [Jean van Houtte of Belgium], who 
has focused our attention on some of the basic 
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problems confronting our countries as they seek 
to develop their economies and expand their trade. 
We agree with him that sound internal finance is 
an essential condition to sound international eco- 
nomic policy. We should like to emphasize that 
economic development can and should go forward 
with noninflationary monetary policies so that the 
greatest benefits can be realized. 

We in the United States Government find great 
encouragement in the increasingly effective way 
in which the fund and the bank have been perform- 
ing their tasks. By improving the capacity of 
both institutions to operate throughout the free 
world, the member countries can greatly intensify 
their efforts to deal with the problems of economic 
development and financial and economic stability. 
It was to this end that the President of the United 
States and I recently exchanged letters in August ? 
expressing the results of our thinking about in- 
ternational action which might fruitfully be taken. 
Pursuant to instructions which President Eisen- 
hower gave to me, I have introduced resolutions 
at the Procedures Committee calling for a study 
of an increase in the resources of the bank and 
the fund.? 


Message of President Eisenhower 


President Eisenhower has also asked me to read 
to you the following message : 


One of the great opportunities which free nations have 
to be of service to one another—and to the larger cause 
of freedom itself—is that of fostering economic growth 
and well-being. A key element certainly is the timely 
provision of needed capital resources. 

It is universally true, in my opinion, that governmental 
strength and social stability call for an economic en- 
vironment which is both dynamic and financially sound. 
Among the principal elements in maintaining such an 


1For texts, see BULLETIN of Sept. 15, 1958, p. 412. 

7On Oct. 7 the fund voted to refer to its Executive 
Board the question of an increase in resources; the bank 
took similar action on Oct. 10. 
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economic basis for the free world are (1) a continuing 
growth in productive investment, international as well 
as domestic; (2) financial policies that will command the 
confidence of the public and assure the strength of cur- 
rencies; and (3) mutually beneficial international trade 
and a constant effort to avoid hampering restrictions on 
the freedom of exchange transactions. 

During the period of their operations the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund have performed an indispensable 
function in providing both short- and iong-term financial 
assistance to various nations in need of it. There is wide- 
spread agreement as to the effectiveness of these two great 
institutions. A constructive increase in their resources 
would greatly enhance their usefulness to the free-world 
community. 

These facts have prompted me to ask that consideration 
be given to certain measures designed to increase the 
capacity of both the bank and the fund so that they may 
better serve the rising needs of our free-world economy. 
It is my conviction that through these institutions we can 
give real encouragement and hope to all our member coun- 
tries in the decade ahead. A progressively broadening 
attack upon some of the paramount economic problems 
of our time can be made possible by this program. I am 
confident that it can provide a new source of bright hope 
for the peoples of our world. 


International Development Association 


I should also like to say something about the 
International Development Association, to which 
President Eisenhower referred in his August 
letter. We are now studying this proposal in my 
own Government. I have no blueprint to offer 
at this time for such an association. Essentially, 
however, it would be an affiliate of the Interna- 
tional Bank which would make long-term loans 
for economic development repayable in whole or 
in part in the currency of the borrowing country. 
As I have said, the United States Government is 
making its own studies of the feasibility and de- 
sirability of establishing an IDA. We hope that 
other countries will at the same time be giving 
thought to the matter, and we shall look forward 
to having informal conversations with you. If 
these informa] studies and conversations lead to 
encouraging conclusions, it would be appropriate 
to undertake more formal study and negotiation, 
looking to the establishment of such an associ- 
ation. 

We are meeting at a time in which the economic 
development of the free world is both encouraging 
and challenging. We must expect of our free 
economies that they will be at the same time 
dynamic and strongly resistant to both inflation 
and recession. We must expect also that they will 
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provide an environment which invites and en- 
courages investment and that they will generate 
the savings which make investment possible. To 
my mind a most satisfying aspect of the experi- 
ence of our countries, taken as a whole, in the 
years since the war has been the upward trend of 
world savings, production, and trade. 

The bank and the fund have again demon- 
strated, in the past year of their operations, that 
they are well designed to contribute both to 
growth and to economic and financial stability. 
The fund has completed 2 years of operation on 
a very large scale indeed. The International 
Bank has also been going through the most in- 
tense period of activity in its history and in the 
last fiscal year made a larger volume of loan com- 
mitments than in any preceding year. 

As indicated in the President’s letter to me on 
August 22, it is our earnest hope that the Execu- 
tive Boards of the fund and bank will consider 
promptly the question of the most practical means 
of increasing the quotas of the fund and capital 
of the bank. Various aspects will, of course, have 
to be dealt with in these studies, including the 
amount of the increases, the manner in which sub- 
scriptions and quota increases would be subscribed 
or paid, the extent of participation by the mem- 
bers as a whole, and soon. No doubt some weeks 
would be needed for the Executive Boards to 
complete the studies. However, I hope that the 
importance of the matter will be so evident as to 
create a sense of urgency and that by the end of 
December the Boards of Governors may expect to 
receive the reports from the two Executive 
Boards. 


STATEMENT BY MR. ANDERSON ON FUND’S 
ANNUAL REPORT, OCTOBER 7 


Our distinguished Managing Director [Per 
Jacobsson]} has read a thoughtful statement of the 
problems of the fund in its relation to the econo- 
mies of its members. His great experience and 
gift for expression have enabled him to draw our 
attention vividly and with clear economic insight 
to the central questions to which we should all give 
our best efforts. 

The annual report of the fund, which we are 
considering today, is worthy of its predecessors 
in its comprehensive and balanced analysis of 
changes in the world economy. Each year these 
reports have added to our understanding of the 
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financial relations and the trade and payments 
problems of the members of the free world. The 
report records the work which the fund has done 
in advising its members on exchange policies and 
related monetary issues and describes progress to- 
ward the agreed objective of freer trade and pay- 
ments arrangements under conditions of exchange 
stability. 

Prior to our last annual meeting there was a 
feeling of uncertainty about the course of foreign 
exchange rates. New and large balance-of-pay- 
ments problems had emerged in several countries. 
Effective use of the fund’s resources by the mem- 
bers during this period gave the world reassurance 
that there were means of assisting member coun- 
tries in temporary balance-of-payments difficulties 
even when their deficits had become rather large. 
There had also been a disturbing amount of specu- 
lation in currencies and a shifting of international 
balances. Vigorous statements at the last annual 
meeting by the Governors for the United King- 
dom and the Federal Republic of Germany and 
by the Managing Director, against the background 
of earlier governmental action, set at rest much 
of the speculation in the exchange markets. 


Financial Position of Industrial Members 


We meet here at New Delhi in a different at- 
mosphere than the one which dominated our pre- 
ceding meeting. The fund report has called 
attention to the generally strong international 
financial position of the industrial members of our 
two institutions. At the same time it recognizes 
that the year 1957-58 has brought with it a num- 
ber of problems for many of the countries that 
depend upon the production of food and raw 
materials for their international earnings. This 
is of course related to three major factors, the 
overall trend of world trade, the rate of expan- 
sion in production of particular commodities, and 
the pressure of demand for imports in the less 
developed countries. 

Insofar as developments in the United States 
affect the level of world trade, the present out- 
look appears to me to be encouraging. In fact 
during the past year our imports continued at a 
high level and our exports fell off quite decidedly. 
Thus, in fact, during this period the United States 
absorbed some of the impact of the leveling off in 
world trade in its own export accounts and acted 
as a sustaining factor on world trade as a whole 
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U.S. Position on Price of Gold 


Statement by Secretary Anderson’ 


In view of some of the comments which have 
been made with respect to the price of gold, I 
should make clear that my Government firmly ad- 
heres to the position that the price of gold in 
United States dollars should remain unchanged. 
The assured interchangeability of gold and dollars 
at $35 per ounce for the settlement of international 
accounts is a basic element of strength in the inter- 
national financial structure. Moreover, we believe 
the excellent study prepared by the staff of the 
International Monetary Fund on “International 
Reserves and Liquidity” correctly emphasizes that 
attention should be focused upon the adequacy of 
resources to meet temporary imbalances of individ- 
ual countries, rather than upon the subject of the 
price of gold. 


* Released at New Delhi on Oct. 7, 1958. 

















through the maintenance of a high level of im- 
ports. The encouraging factors in our domestic 
economic situation, and the growing competition 
of other countries in world markets, lead us to 
anticipate a strengthening of the world trade and 
payments situation. It may be noted that in re- 
cent years the upward trend of increased official 
holdings of gold and dollar balances has con- 
tinued. In addition there were sizable private 
balances which are used in the settlement of inter- 
national accounts. 


Question of Increase in Quotas 


In the past 2 years we have had temporary bal- 
ance-of-payments difficulties in the industrial 
countries and more recently similar problems 
among the less industrialized nations. It is in the 
light of these problems that certain suggestions 
have been put before this body by my Government. 
I refer to the proposal which we have made that 
the Executive Directors of the fund promptly con- 
sider the question of enlarging its resources 
through an increase in quotas. 

In the last 2 fiscal years drawings on the fund 
have amounted to $1.8 billion, and in addition at 
the end of this period there were outstanding 
standby commitments of $884 million. As we 
look ahead to the next decade, the resources avail- 
able to the fund to help countries meet temporary 
swings in their balances of payments may well be 
inadequate. In the light of our experience in re- 
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cent years we feel that practical means to provide 
an additional cushion of this character deserves 
the most prompt attention. This would afford an 
additional measure of confidence and thus help 
sustain world production and trade. A strength- 
ened Monetary Fund would also give encourage- 
ment to the efforts which member countries are 
making to maintain or achieve convertibility. 

If the Governors find themselves receptive to the 
suggestion that we have made, the Executive 
Board would, of course, consider a number of 
points. In addition to the more obvious questions, 
such as the amount of the increase in quotas and 
the form of payment, it would be well for the 
Board to consider ways in which more effective 
utilization can be made of the currencies of in- 
dustrialized countries other than the United States. 

We have been happy to note that drawings have 
recently been made in some currencies other than 
United States dollars. To the extent that the 
fund makes effective use of other currencies, its 
ability to play its sustaining role in world trade 
should be enhanced. 

We have reason to be proud of the work of the 
fund, especially during the last 2 years. In addi- 
tion to its financial assistance, the fund has cou- 


rageously and devotedly undertaken to help its 
members deal with the difficult financial problems 
of internal inflation and exchange management. 
We look forward to a continuation of its patient 
and reliable guidance in this extremely important 
and rewarding field. 


STATEMENT BY MR. DILLON ON BANK’S 
ANNUAL REPORT, OCTOBER 9 


It is especially fitting that we should be meeting 
at this time and in this place to review the prob- 
lems of world economic development. 

In the past year there has emerged in many of 
our countries a greater realization than ever be- 
fore of the importance of economic development 
to the future of world civilization. With this 
greater realization there has also come a stirring 
of new ideas, in both official and private opinion, 
as to how development can best be promoted. 

So today we meet in an invigorating atmosphere 
of creative effort. We meet in a climate of revived 
determination to discover and set in motion fresh 
initiatives to help speed the economic growth of 
the less developed countries. 
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That we meet in the capital of a great nation— 
India—which has become a hopeful symbol of 
economic development the world over, can only 
serve to underline the importance for all nations 
of our discussions. 

In his address President [Eugene R.] Black 
[of the International Bank] has provided us with 
an excellent perspective of past accomplishments 
and future prospects. Certainly the bank’s report 
of its operations during the last 12-month period 
is a record of outstanding achievement. The fact 
that the bank has been able to step up its rate of 
lending by over 75 percent in 1 year is evidence 
that the months and years which the bank and its 
borrowers have devoted to the careful planning 
of development projects are bearing rich fruit. 
It is important that the bank should continue to be 
in a financial position to meet the external capital 
requirements of its members for well-conceived 
development projects of this kind. 

The extent to which the bank has become a 
mobilizer of private capital for international de- 
velopment is impressive. Through the sale of its 
bonds the bank has raised over $2 billion in the 
private market. In addition the bank has sold 
over $400 million from its portfolio to private in- 
vestors. Bank loans have also made it possible 
for borrowers from the bank simultaneously to 
borrow from private sources, thus enlarging the 
total flow of international capital into develop- 
ment. 

We have, of course, long since passed the point 
where the bank could rely significantly for its re- 
sources on the paid-in capital subscriptions of 
member governments. The scale of the bank’s 
lending activities now depends almost entirely on 
its ability to raise funds in the private capital 
market. 

In our review of the bank’s activities I think we 
must pay special tribute to the constructive role 
which the bank is playing in the mediation of 
economic controversies between member govern- 
ments. The satisfactory conclusion of arrange- 
ments for the payment of compensation arising 
out of the nationalization of the Suez Canal was 
due in no small measure to the bank’s good offices. 
And we may hope that the bank’s continuing 
efforts to promote an equitable arrangement for 
the division of the waters of the Indus Basin be- 
tween India and Pakistan will soon be successful. 

Before turning from the bank’s report, I would 
like to reciprocate, on behalf of the Government 
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of the United States, the kind observations in the 
report on the inauguration of relationships be- 
tween the bank and our own Development Loan 
Fund. We look forward to an increasingly close 
association, so that the lending operations of both 
institutions will be strengthened. 

I would also like to extend a word of welcome 
to the delegates of Malaya, Tunisia, Morocco, 
Spain, and Libya, who sit with us for the first 
time. 


Intensified Effort for Economic Development 


I wish, too, to commend the management and 
staff of the bank for the most successful year in 
the bank’s history. As a member of this insti- 
tution, my Government is indeed grateful that 
the bank is so well served by its capable and 
devoted officers and personnel. 

Although we may rightly take satisfaction 
from what has already been accomplished in the 
field of economic development, our main concern 
must be for the future. For surely no greater 
challenge faces our governments and peoples than 
the problem of the economic development of the 
less developed areas. Poverty is still the lot 
of hundreds of millions of people. Economic 
growth still threatens to lag behind population 
increases in many lands. The human aspiration 
for economic progress fails to receive an adequate 
measure of fulfillment in wide areas of the world. 

This is a distressing situation and a dangerous 
one. To attack it will require the best efforts of 
all of our members. It will require the most ef- 
fective use of savings available from domestic 
and foreign sources. It will require vigorous ac- 
tivity by international economic institutions, in- 
cluding the bank, a greater effort to mobilize 
private resources, and more effective programs in 
the fields of education, health, technical coopera- 
tion, and scientific research, all of which are es- 
sential elements in the development process. Fi- 
nally it will require continuing improvement in 
the fiscal and other policies of member govern- 
ments which directly affect the development proc- 
ess. For if the developing countries are to achieve 
success in the vitally important task of accelerat- 
ing capital formation at home and inducing the 
inflow of capital from abroad, they must provide 
a framework of governmental policy which is 
hospitable to new productive enterprise. 

As we look to the future, it is the hope of my 
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Government that with the approval of our Con- 
gress the United States will be able to play its 
full part in an intensified cooperative effort of the 
nations on behalf of economic development. More 
specifically, it will be our objective : 


1. To continue the vigorous and effective opera- 
tion of our new Development Loan Fund, which 
commenced actual operations last January. 

2. To continue the active lending operations of 
our Export-Import Bank. 

3. To consider channeling some of our develop- 
ment assistance through regional development 
programs in areas where the governments con- 
cerned clearly desire such regional programs and 
are willing to join in their financial support, and 
where such programs appear to offer real ad- 
vantages over bilateral programs. 

4. To promote greater private initiative in eco- 
nomic development. 

5. To intensify the participation of the United 
States in programs of technical cooperation, 
scientific cooperation, and health and education 
directed to the problems of economic develop- 
ment. 


We hope that other member countries in the 
months ahead will reexamine their own programs 
and policies to the end that all of us may together 
take our full part in this effort. For this is not 
the task of a few countries only. It is a task for 
all. 

It is in this context that the United States has 
introduced a resolution in the Procedures Com- 
mittee proposing that we now consider the desir- 
ability of an increase in the capital of the bank. 
Certainly in any intensified effort to promote 
development the bank must continue to occupy a 
central position. In our view, an increase in the 
capital of the bank should be of sufficient mag- 
nitude to permit the bank to sustain its lending 
operations at a substantially expanded level over 
an extended period. We hope that the Board of 
Governors will approve the resolutions that we 


have introduced. 


Providing Capital on More Flexible Terms 

In his remarks at the opening session of this 
conference, Secretary Anderson referred to a pro- 
posal which is being studied in the United States 
Government for an International Development 
Association. While our Government does not as 
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yet have a detailed plan to submit with reference 
to such an association, we believe that any plan 
should take account of the following factors: 


1. As is well known, loans from the Inter- 
national Bank have to be repaid in hard cur- 
rencies. We understand that in a number of 
cases the bank has had to disapprove applica- 
tions for loans, not because the development 
project involved was without merit but because 
repayment of the loan entirely in hard currency 
would have placed an undue strain on the bor- 
rowing country to repay. Now, if a percentage 
of the cost of such projects could come from a 
new institution affiliated with the bank which 
could make loans repayable at least in part with 
softer currencies, projects such as these might 
well become feasible. 

2. Our suggestion that member governments 
of the bank study the possibility of an Interna- 
tional Development Association does not mean 
that the United States would favor any lessening 
of the technical lending standards of the bank. 
Projects submitted to the International Develop- 
ment Association would be considered by pre- 
cisely the same management and staff which now 
examines projects for the bank. In other words, 
while an International Development Association 
would provide capital on more flexible terms, in 
a balance-of-payments sense, than are now pos- 
sible under International Bank standards, the 
establishment of an International Development 
Association as an affiliate of the bank would as- 
sure that the new lending authority would be in 
the hands of skilled financial management. 


We ourselves are actively studying the ways 
and means in which an International Development 
Association might operate and hope to arrive at 
our own conclusions within the next few months. 
We would meanwhile welcome the thinking of our 
associates in the bank on this subject. It is of 
course essential to the success of such an institution 
that it receive broad financial support from the in- 
dustrialized countries which are members of the 
International Bank. Only in this way could it 
become an effective international instrument for 
development. If encouraging conclusions emerge 
from these studies and informal conversations, it 
will then be appropriate to undertake more formal 
negotiations. 

I would like to emphasize our belief that the 
difficult and complex problems of development re- 
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quire that all of us contribute together to their 
solution both financially and with our best think- 
ing. Only in this way can we make progress 
toward the goal of a better living for all the peo- 
ples of the world. No one country and no small 
group of countries can do the job alone. 


U.S. Pledges Contributions 
for U.N. Refugee Programs 


Following are two statements made on October 
27 by Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, US. 
Representative to the General Assembly, at meet- 
ings of the Ad Hoc Committee of the Whole As- 
sembly in which he pledged U.S. contributions to 
the two refugee programs, the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East and the program of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. 


UNRWA PROGRAM 


U.S. delegation press release 3039 

We are here today to announce, and to take 
note of, the pledges of voluntary contributions 
that our governments are prepared to make to 


the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees in the Near East for its next 
financial year. The 11th General Assembly called 
for this pledging session, recognizing the im- 
portance of knowing what financial resources 
will be available to the Palestine refugees over 
the next year before the annual report from the 
agency’s director can be properly considered and 
acted upon. The consideration of that report by 
the Special Political Committee, before long, will 
again this year be the occasion for decisions that 
will have an important bearing on the future of 
the refugees. In order to reach sound decisions, 
the Special Political Committee will have to know 
what the agency’s financial resources are likely 
to be over the near future. It is our job today to 
furnish that information. 

For its part, the United States is pleased to 
announce a pledge for the United States fiscal 
year ending on June 30, 1959, of $23 million. 
This includes $18 million for the agency’s relief 
program and $5 million for its rehabilitation pro- 
gram. As in the past, the United States will 
make payments against this pledge to an extent 
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not exceeding 70 percent of total government 
contributions to UNRWA. In line with this 
policy the United States has already deposited in 
UNRWA’s favor a contribution of $11.5 million, 
representing one-half of its pledge. 

During the past years the United States has 
been the foremost contributor to the programs 
that have made it possible to provide for the 
basic material needs of the unfortunate refugees 
from Palestine. It hes made its contribution in 
recognition of the humanitarian aspects of the 
refugee problem. These humanitarian considera- 
tions make the refugees a matter of deep concern 
to the whole world and are not directly related to 
political aspects of the problem, which are the 
direct concern of a relatively few governments. 

In announcing this pledge the United States 
urges all others to contribute generously to the 
welfare of the refugees. However, the United 
States is interested primarily in a definitive solu- 
tion of the refugee problem rather than merely in 
a continuation of relief and rehabilitation activi- 
ties. To encourage steps in this direction on the 
part of those who bear direct responsibilities, the 
United States will make available up to $3,750,000 
for any resettlement or repatriation activities, 
provided they are initiated during the United 
States fiscal year ending on June 30, 1959. Contri- 
butions to the agency for such resettlement or re- 
patriation activities will be made to the extent 
that they do not exceed 70 percent of total govern- 
ment contributions for these purposes. 

In making this offer the United States realizes 
that little significant progress has been made in 
taking refugees off the relief rolls and in setting 
them up in conditions of self-support. The rea- 
sons for this have been described in past annual 
reports from the director of the agency. Never- 
theless, the United States wishes to encourage re- 
settlement and repatriation activities because it 
believes that it is increasingly important that steps 
be taken to lessen the refugees’ dependence on re- 
lief, particularly in view of the approaching end 
of the agency’s mandate. 

The United States also believes that much can be 
achieved in further contributing to the welfare of 
the refugees if the host states are encouraged to 
enter more actively in directing relief and rehabili- 
tation programs for the refugees. Accordingly, 
the United States repeats its offer, made here last 
year, to hold available to the director of the agency 
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$300,000 for planning, or carrying out such plans, 
for the transfer of the agency’s administrative 
functions to the host governments, as might be 
arranged between them and the director before 
June 30, 1959. 

As I have indicated, we in the United States 
view the refugee problem primarily as a human- 
itarian one. We do not agree with those who hold 
that the humane aspects of this matter should be 
subordinated to political considerations. To us, 
the welfare of fellow human beings is paramount. 
However, while recognizing that there can be 
honest differences of opinion in this approach, we 
urge that all concerned, and most particularly Is- 
rael and the Arab states, bend every effort to pro- 
vide for some more satisfactory means of dealing 
with the refugee problem than the mere continua- 
tion of the present system. Moreover, there is ur- 
gent need for planning against the day in 1960 
when the agency’s mandate runs out. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER’S PROGRAM 


U.S. delegation press release 8040 

It isa privilege for me to take part in this pledg- 
ing conference which is concerned with the human- 
itarian work of the United Nations on behalf of 
refugees. The programs carried on by the High 
Commissioner are of direct and immediate benefit 
to people who are in great need and often in a state 
of helpless despair. It is impossible for the 
United Nations to meet all the needs of the refu- 
gees who have been uprooted by wars and ideo- 
logical conflicts far beyond their control, but it is 
important for the United Nations to help wherever 
it can. 

On behalf of the United States I am glad to 
announce «a contribution of $1.2 million to carry 
on the work of the Office of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees for the calendar 
year 1959, provided that this does not exceed one- 
third of the total contributions from all govern- 
ments. It is our hope that many governments will 
contribute to this program. Even small contribu- 
tions show the interest, sympathy, and concern of 
the people of other countries for those who are 
homeless and without a country. 

The United States is gratified that the 4-year 
program of the United Nations Refugee Fund will 
terminate on schedule on December 31, 1958. The 
United States has contributed $5,225,492 to this 
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fund during the past 4 years. It is anticipated 
that a further contribution of $107,508 will be 
made during the remaining months of 1958, which 
will bring the United States contribution to 
$5,333,000, or one-third of the $16-million pro- 
gram originally approved. 

The new programs of the High Commissioner, 
as provided for in the General Assembly resolu- 
tion 1197 of last year, will continue to help not 
only the remaining European refugees still suf- 
fering from the aftermath of World War IT but 
also others who are the helpless victims of current 
world tensions and upheavals. The programs will 
be discussed fully in Committee IIT [Social, Hu- 
manitarian and Cultural] during this Assembly. 
Today let us think only of the people who are in 
want and in dire distress rather than the political 
causes of their predicament. Let us give the 
United Nations refugee programs the high pri- 
ority and financial support they deserve in the 
name of humanity. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography ' 


Economic and Social! Council 


Technical Assistance. Report of the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee. E/3175. July 30,1958. 42 pp. mimeo. 

Inter-Agency Agreements and Agreements Between Agen- 
cies and Other Inter-Governmental Organizations. 
Agreement concerning liaison between the International 
Labour Organization and the European Economic Com- 
munity. E/3180. September 26, 1958. 5 pp. mimeo. 

Economic Commission for Latin America. Report on the 
Extraordinary Session of the Committee of the Whole 
of the Economic Commission for Latin America, 1-3 
October 1958. E/CN.12/AC.41/3. October 7, 1958. 
9 pp. mimeo. 

Inter-Agency Agreements and Agreements Between Agen- 
cies and Other Inter-Governmental Organizations. 
Proposed Agreement between the International Atomic 
Energy Agency and the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion. E/3184. October 13,1958. 6 pp. mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Report of the United Nations Commissioner for the 
Supervision of the Elections in Togoland Under French 
Administration, Addendum. T/1392/Add. 1. August 13, 
1958. 42 pp. mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Recess Appointments 


The President on October 29 made the following recess 
appointments: 

James C. H. Bonbright to be Ambassador to Sweden, 
vice Francis White, resigned. (For biographic details, 
see press release 652 dated October 29.) 

C. Burke Elbrick to be Ambassador to Portugal, vice 
James C. H. Bonbright. (For biographic details, see 
press release 653 dated October 29.) 

Livingston T. Merchant to be an Assistant Secretary 
of State, vice C. Burke Elbrick. (For biographic details, 
see press release 654 dated October 29.) 

Richard B. Wigglesworth to be Ambassador to Canada, 
vice Livingston T. Merchant. (For biographic details, 
see press release 651 dated October 29.) 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Military Bases in the Philippines—Relinquishment of 
Manila Air Station. TIAS 4083. 2 pp., with map. 15¢. 


Agreement between the*United States of America and 
the Kepublic of the Philippines, relating to agreements 
of March 14, 1947, June 18, 1957, and January 27, 1958. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Manila July 31, 1958. En- 
tered into force July 31, 1958. 


Declaration Respecting the Baghdad Pact. TIAS 4084. 2 
pp. 5¢ 

Between the United States of America and Other Govern- 
ments—Signed at London July 28, 1958. Entered into 
force July 28, 1958. 


Economic, Technical, and Related Assistance. 
4085. 4pp. 5¢. 


Understanding between the United States of America and 
the Sudan, interpreting agreement of March 31, 1958. 
Exchange of notes—-Signed at Khartoum July 1 and 12, 
1958. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4086. 3 pp. 
5¢. 


TIAS 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Indonesia, amending agreement of March 2, 1956. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Djakarta May 22, 1958. 
Entered into force May 22, 1958. 


Department of State Bulletin 





November 17, 1958 


Africa. 
Africa 

Atomic Energy 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of October 28 . 

Soviet Inconsistencies on Test Suspension 

United Nations Committee Adopts Three Resolu- 
tions on Testing and Surprise Attack — 
looper, Lodge, texts of resolutions) i 


Canada 

Canada and the United States: Mutual Interests 
and Ideals (Dulles) 

International Joint Commission Holds Executive 
Meetings (text of joint release) ees 

Wigglesworth appointed Ambassador ‘ 

China. Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of 
October 28 Sh Shc reer oh 6 ae oe Tete 

Communism 

Canada and the United States: Mutual Interests 
and Ideals (Dulles) FE 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of October 28 


Congress, The. Congressional Documents oer 
to Foreign Policy . Oe are ee . 


Department and Foreign Service. Recess appoint- 
ments ew — ——— — 
worth) . 


U.S.-U.K. Scientific Panel To Visit 


Disarmament 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of October 28 

United Nations Committee Adopts Three Resolu- 
tions on Testing and Surprise Attack panna 
looper, Lodge, texts of resolutions) ‘ 


Economic Affairs 

Fund and Bank Take First Steps Toward Increase 
in Resources (Anderson, Dillon) 

International Joint Commission Holds Executive 
Meetings (text of joint release) Se ae AS 

U.S. and Paraguay Sign DLF Loan ‘. 

U.S. Position on Price of Gold (Anderson) 

International Organizations and Conferences 

Fund and Bank Take First Steps Toward Increase 
in Resources (Anderson, Dillon) . . 

Mr. Gabriel Named —— to 10th Session 
of UNESCO . 

Korea. U.N. Cumenied aeote Ciinenaten ~— 
posal on Withdrawal of Forces . 

Middle East. The Arab Refugees: A om ia 
Dilemma for the United Nations (Ludlow) 

Military Affairs. U.N. Command Rejects Com- 
munist Proposal on Withdrawal of Forces 

Mutual Security. U.S.-U.K. Scientific Panel To 
Visit Africa . 


Nepal. Letters of Chetan (Shah) 
Paraguay. U.S. and Paraguay Sign DLF Loan 
Portugal. Elbrick appointed Ambassador 
Publications. Recent Releases . 


Refugees 

The Arab Refugees: A Decade of Dilemma for the 
United Nations (Ludlow). . 

U.S. Pledges Contributions for UN. Refuges Pro- 
grams (Hickenlooper) . . 

Science. U.S.—-U.K. Selentiic Panel 


Africa 
Sweden. Bonbright snpeinnat hnibiaitie 
Treaty Information. Current Actions 


U.S.S.R. Soviet Inconsistencies on Test Suspen- 
sion . 


United pon Republic. 


To vi isit 


aaceeniie Dultes’ ‘New 
Conference of October 28 . : se : sane 


Index 
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United Kingdom. U.S.-U.K. Scientific Panel To 
Wie rs Ct ee we 

United Nations 

The Arab Refugees: A Decade of Dilemma for *he 
United Nations (Ludlow). . . 

Current U.N. Documents . 

U.N. Command Rejects Communist Proposal | on 
Withdrawal of Forces . 

United Nations Committee Adopts Three Resolu- 
tions on Testing and Surprise Attack (Hicken- 
looper, Lodge, texts of resolutions) F 

U.S. Pledges Contributions for U.N. Refugee Pro- 
grams (Hickenlooper) - , 


Yugoslavia. Letters of Cnei: (Nikezic) 
Name Inder 


Anderson, Robert B. 
Bonbright, James C. H. 
Dillon, Douglas 

Dulles, Secretary 
Elbrick, C. Burke 
Gabriel, Ralph H. ; 
Hickenlooper, Bourke B. 
Lodge, Henry Cabot 
Ludlow, James M. . 
Merchant, Livingston T. 
Nikezic, Marko 
Satterthwaite, Joseph C. 
Shah, Rishikesh 

Smith, J. H., Jr. 
Wigglesworth, Richard. B. 
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Check List of Department of State 


21. 
‘No. Date 
644 10/27 
645 10/27 
646 10/28 


Subject 
Yugoslav credentials (rewrite). 
Nepalese credentials (rewrite). 
Dulles: “Canada and the 
States: Mutual 
Ideals.” 
10/28 


10/28 
10/28 
10/29 
10/29 


Dulles: news conference. 
Educational exchange (Iran). 
DLF loan to Paraguay. 


to Canada (biographic details). 
10/29 
Sweden (biographic details). 
10/29 Elbrick appointed Ambassador 
10/29 
10/30 


10/31 
10/31 
10/31 
10/31 
10/31 


Union. 
+656 
7657 
+658 
7659 
*660 


Greek credentials (rewrite). 
Bolivian credentials (rewrite). 
Danish credentials (rewrite). 


ica). 
U.S.-U.K. scientific panel 
Africa. 


661 10/31 





*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 


Press Releases: October 27-November 2 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Release issued prior to October 27 which appears 
in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 632 of October 
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Portugal (biographic details). 
Merchant appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of State (biographic details). 
Nuclear weapons testing by Soviet 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


The 
COLOMBO PLAN 


What it is... How it works 


The Colombo Plan is the name given to the cooperative effort 
which countries of South and Southeast Asia, helped by countries 
outside of the region, are making to develop their economies and raise 
the living standards of their people. 

A recent Department of State pamphlet—in question and answer 
format—discusses the history, aims, operation, achievements, and 
effect of the Plan, and United States participation in it. 


Publication 6700 15 cents 


For your convenience, the Order Form is printed below: 


ADDRESS ORDER FORM TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF DOCUMENTS, 
U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 
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SHOULD ACCOMPANY ORDERS. 


Please send me - - - - - - - - - copies of The Colombo Plan, What it is... 
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